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Review of the Month 


pe departure of the Tapuncte delegation headed wy Rericstvanee 
Forestry Minister Ichiro Khono for Moscow on April 21 for 
Russo-Japanese fisheries talks marked the start of Japan’s eainest 
efforts to solve another knotty problem which has cropped up 
RUSSO-JAPANESE D&tween Tokyo and Moscow. For all the 
FISHERIES TALKS  euthusiasm shown by the Japanese Govern- 
ment in the forthcoming talks, however, 

unconditional optimism as to the final outcome of the Moscow 
parley is taboo since the basic stands taken by the two Govern- 
ments towards the fisheries issue. are entirely contradicted. In 
the first place, the Japanese side is desirous of obtaining the 
first and overall settlement of the problem of restrictive measures 
unilaterally and arbitrarily adopted by the Soviets against fishing 
in the Northern Pacific waters while the Russians claim to have 
a full-fledged fisheries agreement concluded between the two 
Governments as the indispensable prelude to the opening of con- 
crete talks on the fishery.restrictions. We are fully alive to the 
important necessity of preserving fish stock despite the established 
freedom of fishing on high seas, and consider it incumbent upon . 
any countries to abide by proper restrictions in case it was _ 
scientifically proved that their random hauls were threatening to 
exhaust marine resources in any specific waters. In this respect, 
Japanese fishing circles have always been ready and willing to 
extend unstinted cooperation. It should be noted, however, that 
no talks have ever been held and no reference materials exchanged 
in the past between Tokyo and Moscow in connection with the 
preservation of fish stock in North Pacific waters. The latest 
restrictions on fishing operations in northern waters have been 
arbitrarily and unilaterally imposed by the Russians without con- 
sultation with the Japanese. Highly significant is the fact that 
the announcement of the restrictive measures came on March 21, 
the day immediately following the declaration of the recess of 
Japanese-Soviet peace talks at London for an indefinite period. 
The Soviet action demands the hauls by Japanese fishermen in 
Northern Pacific waters during the four-month period from May 
15 to September 15 to 25,000,000 which is only a quarter of the 
Japanese target of 100,000,000 (200,000,000 before the war)...The 
surprise announcement by Moscow has placed the Japanese fishing 
industry in an extremely embarrassing position inasmuch as it 
came on the eve of the departure of 19 fishing fleets comprising 
some 600 vessels for fishing grounds in the Northern Pacific. 
Hence, the Russians are certainly open to criticism that. they 
were thereby trying to bring political pressures to bear upon the 
peace negotiations. The international good sense demands the 
imposition of such restrictions as those willfully declared by the 
Russians to follow an exhaustive scientific survey of fish stock 
under the joint auspices of the two countries. Japan thus stands 
under no obligations whatever to acquiesce to the fishing restric- 
tions despotically announced by the Kremlin. It is utterly un- 
reasonable for a country to enter into negotiations on the basis 
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imperiously forced upon it by its opposite party, 
and we urge the start of the Tokyo-Moscow talks 
with an entirely clean slate after the retraction of the 
Moscow-dictated restrictions. The fisheries problem 
and diplomatic rapprochement are two different issues 
which should not be mixed just as the early repatriation 
of Japanese detainees is a humane problem unrelated 
with diplomatic resumption. It should be borne in mind 
that the imposition of unilateral restrictions on fishing 
on high seas is undeniably a violation of international 
law. The Government is urged to set a clear: demarca- 
tion between the fisheries problem and the peace talks 
and endeavor for the realization of the fundamental 
policy of entering into concrete diplomatic negotia- 
tions after an overall settlement of unaffiliated issues. 


HE recent enforcement of new laws in Alabama 
and South Carolina aimed at impeding the sales 
of Japanese textile goods in these two Southern States 
is highly regrettable. In reply to the protest lodged 
by the Japanese Government 

Fetter aries that the discriminatory treat- 
ment in question goes counter 

to the provisions of Japan-U.S. Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation, the Washington Govern- 
ment under the date of April 17 emphasized that it 
was gravely concerned with the possible impact 
of the boycott on the friendly relations with Japan, 
but additionally pointed out that the Federal Govern- 
ment had to depend on law court proceedings to be 
started by appropriate circles if it was to assure the 
efficacy of the said treaty against the laws enforced 
by the two American States. Thus, Washington 
made it clear that the Federal Government is not 
legally empowered to take action to curb the steps 
taken by the two Southern States. In view of the 
sincere tone in which the Washington notification 
was worded, however, Japan may expect the U.S. 
Government to take some concrete steps in an effort 
to persuade the competent parties concerned to find 
a solution of the problem. As confirmed in the 
Washington reply, Japan has been enforcing the PQS 
formula (calling for the quantitative allotments of 
cotton goods exports) and a reverse link system 
(providing for the purchases of American cotton in 
exchange for the exports of cotton fabrics) since 
January this year in an endeavor to check the ship- 
ments of cotton fabrics to the U.S. Market during 
the current year to 150,000,000 square yards (130,- 
000,000 sq. yds. in 1955). Steps have also been 
taken to restrict the 1956 exports of the con- 
troversial ‘“‘dollar blouses’’ to 2,500,000 dozens and 
sporting shirts to 850,000 dozens. It appeared fo1 
some time that such self-disciplinary measures volun- 
tarily adopted by the Japanese Government, coupled 
with Washington’s enthusiasm towards free trade, 
succeeded in quelling the movement against Japanese 
cotton goods in the U.S. market rampant in late 
1955. This relief, however, proved unfounded. The 
latest discrimination directed towards Japanese textile 
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goods in Alabama and South Carolina has proved 
that the boycott against Japanese textiles by U.S. 
manufacturers is unexpectedly persistent. 

We desire to call the attention of the U.S. au- 
thorities to the fact that the Japanese exports to the 
United states, up they have gone in recent years, 
are still incomparably insignificant in the huge total 
of American production. For instance, Japan in 1955 
sold 130,000,000 square yards of cotton textiles to the © 
U.S. market, but the sales were only 1.2 percent of § 
the U.S. annual output of 11,000,000,000 square yards. 
Moreover, U.S. exports of cotton textiles in 1955 
reached five fold her imports (eight fold in 1954), 
the fact which, in our view, may reasonably enable 
U.S. manufacturers to be a little less too scrupulous 
towards a tiny gain in arrivals from Japan. We also 
wonder whether the leaders of the Southern States 
are forgetful of another important fact that Japan 
has for years been a key import market for American 
raw cotton. We have been purchasing an annual 
average of about 1,000,000 bales of American cotton 
despite of the higher prices we have to pay as 
compared with cotton from other sources while our 
exports of cotton goods to the United States are 
equivalent to only 80,000 bales. The United States 
is one of the most industrially developed countries 
and can well afford to leave comparatively primary 
industries like cotton spinning and weaving to less 
advanced nations. In view of the transitions after 
World War II in which the cotton goods markets for 
Japan and the United Kingdom have been steadily 
grabbed by the newly-rising Indian cotton industry, 
a country so industrially progressed as the United 
States may show magnanimity to shift to more ad- 
vanced lines for a new era of world economic deve- 
lopments through the international division of labor 
on a higher plane. 


tT spring labor offensive sponsored by Sohyo, 
originally expected to grow into a general-strike 
scale, came to a tame ending. Many and various 
were the factors which contributed to the unexpected 
TAME LABOR calmness in which labor and cap- 
ONSLAUGHT ital came to terms in the spring 
confrontation, but the predominant 

check to unpropitious developmerts is the favorable 
turn of the national economy. Japan’s business and 
industry, semichronically depressed under the impact 
of the deflation policy for months, have begun to 
make an energetic rally since last autumn due to 
rising domestic consumption and increasing exports. 
With fat profits at command, therefore, Japanese 
enterprises were able to swallow labor’s demands for 
higher wages without forcing unionist to resort to 
action. Another deterrent to the full-fledged labor 
showdown was the apparent reluctance of the Socialist 
Party to give a positive support to unionists. The 
Socialists, now closer to the reins of government 
than any time in the past under the two-party sys- 
tem, acted very prudently in the spring tug-of-war 
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between labor and capital, and this served to restrain 
unions from going too far. In spite of the quiet 
conclusion of the spring labor offensive, many pro- 
blems have still been left unsolved. First of all, 
something has to be done with the effects of the 
spring wage raises on the costs of production. With 
avery few exceptions the majority of industries have 
been subjected to heavier expense burdens by new 
( ‘wage arrangements. In the absence of the correspond- 
ing boost in productivity to counterbalance wage 
' hikes, therefore, the foundation of the shallow-rooted 
_ economy of Japan may be forced to totter. 
_ Another cardinal problem pending early settlement 
is the wide gap in wages between key industries 
and minor enterprises. The elevation of the wage 
_ levels for workers in smaller industries was one of 
the cardinal targets of the 1956 spring offensive put 
up by Sohyo, but little was accomplished in this 
respect, as the maintenance of the ‘‘status quo’’ was 
the best workers in minor industries could manage 
to achieve. After all, the 1956 spring labor offensive 
resulted in a solo flight for key industries with the 
- contradictory result that the gap between the wages 
of major and minor industries became still wider. 
In view of the overwhelming role which smailer in- 
dustries play in the nation’s industrial structure, this 
‘problem should not be left unsolved for long. 

Last but not least, a further rationalization of 
the methods of deciding on wage scales is a matter 
of urgent importance. Nothing is more foolish than 
frequent skirmishes between labor and capital over 
the raises of main wages and extra allowances. Now 
that the national economy has been comfortably 
stabilized and the wage levels have been encourag- 
ingly raised in recent years, the time is considered 
apparently ripe for the introduction of an entirely 
new and rational formula of fixing wages to the exit 
of the combative and uncompromising method which, 
adopted just after the war’s termination, has continued 
up to the present. Wage talks on a more rationalized 
and compromising basis are certain to dispense with 
unnecessary troubles and contribute immeasurably to- 
wards the stabilization of corporate accounts based on 
long-range production plans, and will eventually result 
in a big plus to the growth of the nation’s economy. 


lope suppine reparations negotiations are bound 
to reach an amicable settlement in the not too 
distant future, as the new reparations formula of 
Aiichiro Fujiyama, Prime Minister’s personal emis- 
sary, who left Japan for Manila 
on April 17 on his second trip 
to the Philippine capital in his 
new capacity of a government representative, is very 
likely to be found acceptable by the Filipino leaders. 
In the Tokyo-Manila negotiations in the past, a 
$250 million loan agreement has always been a major 
snag, as the two Governments understoodly have 
been almost completely agreed on the major clauses 
of the reparations pact proper. On the terms of the 
private loans program, howevet, they have so far 


REPARATIONS TO 
THE PHILIPPINES 
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remained divided. Hence, the agreement of the 


latter terms will pave the way for an early signing 
of the reparations pact, as only the procedural issue 
then remains unsettled. The Japanese people sin- 
cerely hope that the reparations and loans to be ex- 
tended under the new pact will serve to contribute 
effectively to the economic construction of the Phil- 
ippines and will thereby lead to the expansion of 
the scale of trade between the two countries. During 
1955, for instance, Japan sold to the Philippines | 
some $45,000,000 worth of goods and bought some 
$61,000,000 with the import excess. registering $16,- 
000,000. Major exports from Japan were $14,000,000 
worth of iron-steel manufactures (such as tinplates 
and enamelled iron ware), $13,000,000 woith of tex- 
tile goods (cotton textiles, rayon fabrics and hemp 
goods) and $5,000,000 worth of machinery (sewing, 
machines, ships, automobiles and auto-tricycles), 
while principal imports from the Philippines com- 
prised $33,000,000 worth of lumber, $11,000,000 worth 
of iron ore, $9,000,000 worth of jute and $3,000,000 
worth of copper ore. It may thus been seen that 
Japanese exports are mostly consumer goods while 
reparations items are largely capital goods and 
services. Hence, as far as the present state of Japa- 
nese exports remains unchanged, there will be little 
friction between “‘reparations goods’’ and export 
lines. As regards the possibility of any sizable in- 
crease in trade, however, the situation does not allow 
of any wishful thinking. In the first place, Japanese 
reparations and loans, thrown into the Philippine eco- 
nomy, are certain to aggrandize the popular income 
of the nation and will eventually create new demands 
for capital and consumer goods, but not in the near 
future. At least two or three years will be taken 
before such a result begins to take concrete shape. 
Rivalry with other exporting nations also deserves 
special note. Particularly noteworthy is the special 
relationship in economic as well as political phases 
between Manila and Washington. As far as trade is 
concerned, the United States is a formidable rival. As 
compared with American goods, Japanese exports are 
subject to the disadvantage of having at least 25 per 
cent higher duties. The United States accounts for 
about 80 per cent of the trade transactions handled 
by the Republic while Japan takes only eight per cent 
which carries an annual average of $20,000,000 import 
excess. If, therefore, reparations payments are started 
at this juncture, Japan’s burden is destined to grow 
excessively heavy. In order to adequately enable 
Japan to faithfully observe the terms of the repara- 
tions pact without failure, therefore, we depend 
much on the judicious discretion of the Philippine 
leaders to allot part of the swelling purchasing power 
resultant from the progress of reparations payments 
to more generous purchases of Japanese goods. 
Fortunately, Japan has many items to import from 
the Philippines and larger imports are possible in 
exchange for ampler sales. In other words, ‘‘trade 
expansion through pure commercial transactions’ is 
possible between the two countries, 


Prices :—Wholesale prices have continued moving 
forward almost without interruption since the start 
of the year with the average for the fourth week 
of March rallying back to the level of the February 
(1954) high, according to the Weekly Wholesale Price 
Survey of the Economic Planning Board. The rising 
tempo slowed down somewhat later but the average 
in the first week of April was still 5.5% higher than 
the corresponding average in December, last year. 
In the December-April march, metals (inclusive of 
iron, steel and nonferrous metals) continued to retain 
the lead by advancing 12.7%, followed by foodstuffs 
(up 7.6%), textiles (up 4.8%) and machinery (up 4.4%). 
Several stimulants accounted for the strength of the 
metal group. Outstanding among them were a new 
demand for steel materials for shipbuilding and an 
abrupt slip in copper production due to a miners 
strike while active exports and the stiff tone of 
overseas metal marts continued to give additional 
supports. The advance of foodstuffs depended much 
on short deliveries of perishables and the stiffening 
of ‘“‘blackmarket’’ rice and dried items. Animated 
exports of filament rayon yarn and cotton yarn and 
fabrics and the bullish tone of the price of American 
cotton were principal stimulants to the textile group 
while the swelling backlog of orders due to activated 
investments in equipment pushed the prices of ma- 
chinery. Under the circumstances, fear is entertained 
in some quarters including the Bank of Japan that 
the latest march of wholesale prices may herald the 
advent of a new price inflation. In the opinion of 
The Oriental Economist, however, there is apparently 
no immediate fear of price inflation as the prices 
are bound to move solely on the basis of a quantita- 
tive boom at least for some time to come. 


1. WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
(June, 1950100) 


Against Against Against 


erg Ree Dec., April, Feb., 
5 1955 1955 1954 
Total Average -+++++++ 153.5 161.9 105.5 105.5 99.9 
Foodstuffs +++++++eeees 143.9 154.9 107.6 99.4 93.0 
Textiles sesereseeeeere 89.0 93.3 104,8 101.9 87.4 
Fuels sessseseescevace 160.4 161.0 100.4 100.9 101.7 
Metals+++++eseseeeeaee 244.6 275.6 112.7 126.5 126.2 
Machinery ++++++++se05 175.2 182.9 104.4 101.5 98.0 
Building Materials «+--+ 206.7 210.2 101.7 98.8 85.6 
Chemicals +++++e+e+-06 104.0 105.6 101.5 103.4 97.7 
Sundries +++++eeeceeeee 140.0 135.7 96.9 100.9 100.7 
Consumer Goods.++-+++. 138.8 146.1 105.3 102.5 93.8 
Producer Goods «+++.. 161.5 170.4 105.5 108.5 102.8 
Total Average 
minus Foodstuffs-+.. 161.5 164.0 104.8 107.9 102.0 
Note: As of mid-month. 
Source: Economic Planning Board. 


Consumer Demand:—Consumer demand is ex- 
pected to gain. Export trade is destined to continue 
to fare well as a whole despite anti-inflation measures 
being adopted by some of Western European count- 
ries. The business boom in the United States, Japan’s 
best customer, appeared marking time for a short 
period at the start of this year due to the standstill 
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Business Indicators 


wea ie ee 


Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 


PLM AM TTA Bee * oe 
1955 


of auto production, but the recovery was fast to 
come. Japanese exports may hit some snags such 
as textile sales to the U.S. and iron-steel shipments 
to Argentina during the current year, but the 1956 
exports as a whole are likely to eclipse the 1955 
mark. The outlook is equally bright for domestic 
consumer demand, as equipment investments have 
begun to pick up on the spur of favorable exports. 
For instance, orders for machinery received during 
January, this year totalled ¥41,200,000,000, tripling 
the corresponding figure a year ago. In addition, 
spending for consumer goods has been on the hike. 
Department store sales in January amounted to 
* 14,580,000,000, up 13.6% over the same month in 
1955. Preliminary figures also revealed that the 
increase rate of February sales rose further to 14.6%. 
This trend was largely ascribed to a notable increase 
in incomes of farmers and city dwellers, which en- 
abled them.to make extra purchases after proper 
savings. As an eloquent yardstick, the composite 
index of the consumer level in December last year 
(urban and suburban areas inclusive) stood 13.2% 
higher than a year ago. 


2. DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


1953—54 1954—55 
—_—— 
Indices Indices 
100 F100 
million (A year million (A year 
ago as 100) ago as 100) 
July ee eeesecees 182.4 113.1 193.1 105.9 
August +sereees 142.4 102.7 138.7 108.1 
September ++++++ 111.3 99.4 124.5 111.9 
October «+eseces 173.0 113.0 173.7 100.4 
November «+++. 173.8 97.9 195.3 112.4 
December «+++-+++ 367.6 106.8 410.2 111.6 
January +++eeeee 128.3 104.8 145.8 113.6 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist from MITI figures. 


Inventories :—In the wake of rising consumer 
demand, inventories have continued to dwindle mark- 
edly. The balance of manufacturers inventories 
(mining inclusive) kept on receding from August 
through December last year with the year-end index 
declining 18.7% in the interim. The balance, which 
made a temporary increase in January, began to dip 
again in February with the month-end index some 
9.0% lower than a year ago. Particularly drastic 
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was the decline of the mining group which stood 


33.5% smaller. Non-ferrous metals registered a 25.8% 
_ loss while textiles and ceramics also slipped by 20.0% 


and 18.0%, respectively. On the contrary, stocks in 
the hands of merchants (retailers and wholesalers 
inclusive) as at the end of January were 12.8% larger 
than a year ago. An increase of 7.9% also marked 
the February-end inventories of raw materials as 
compared with a year ago, but this was chiefly due 
to active imports and did not necessarily denote the 
slower tempo of consumption. In fact, the rate of 
inventory indices (the index of raw materials inven- 
tories divided by the index of consumption) as of 
February stood at 8.2% slimmer than a year ago, 
indicating the unabated pace of production. 


3. INDICES OF MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 
(1950 average=100) : 


Jan., Feb., gene ees 
MS a 
1956 1956 1956 1955 
Mining-Manufacturing «---++++ 134.0 131.1 97.8 91.0 
Miningy secsrescctees ect S16 71.6 87.7 66.5 
Manufacturing -+-----: eeecess 140.6 138.7 98.6 93.3 
Tron & Steel-+-++-seeeeee-+ 162.5 162.4 99.9 93.8 
Non-ferrous Metals:+++--++ 68,4 62.9 92.0 74.2 
Machinery +++++++++sse2e2+ 163.3 164.8 100.9 95.1 
Textiles -++eeesceseececeee 101.6 97.8 96.3 80.6 
Paper, Pulp -++eeseeeeeees 311.5 311.4 100.0 129.3 
Chemicals ++++ee-+sseeeee5 246.4 229.2 93.0 108.0 
Petroleum, Coal Products++ 154.2 164.9 106.9 107.0 
Ceramics ++e+eseseseeeeees 127.1 129.5 101.9 82.0 
Rubber Goods --- cess 179.6 196.0 109.1 142.1 
Hides, Leathers ++-+++++++ 104.5 104.1 99.6 113.8 
Others. ssescesccessescces 72.8 70.3 96.6 86.8 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


Production :—Production continued to bulge with 
the February index (mining and manufacturing in- 
clusive) 15.2% higher than a year ago. The principal 
gainers in February were machinery (up 28.8% over 
a year ago), foodstuffs (up 27.4%), ceramics (up 
20.3%), and metals (up 17.1%). Despite the swelling 
demand, therefore, there is little fear of undersupplies 
as long as the current production tempo is maintained. 
Hence, no sudden price upsurge due to shortages is 
unthinkable. In the past few months, copper and steel 
materials for shipbuilding have been comparatively 
undersupplied, but the production expansion schemes 
now under way are expected to restore the supply- 
demand balances for them in the near future. The 
only worry at present is the possible exhaustion of 
raw materials. With the foreign currency holdings 
well exclipsing the $100,000 million mark, however, 
sthooth imports are apparently guaranteed. The 
Government is understood to be intending to accele- 
rate raw materials imports as much as possible as a 
means for curbing the abrupt elevation of domestic 
prices. To that end, the foreign currency budget 
for fiscal 1956 the Government set the foreign cur- 
rency budget for imports for fiscal 1956 at well over 
$3,000 million, and the consequent inflow of bulky 
raw materials is expected to assure the present high 
level of production with the possible increase a cer- 
tainty. This in turn will serve to cut the production 
costs sufficiently to counterbalance the hike of import 
prices of raw materials due to the elevation of marine 


freight rates. 
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4. FEBRUARY PRODUCTION INDICES 
(1934-36 average—100) 
Against Against 


Jan., Feb., 
Jan., Feb., 
bide hese MRE. AGES 
Mining-Manufacturing ++++++++ 181.7 187.7 103.3 115.2 
Mining scccecccceeecccceevees 122.1 127.1 104.1 112.4 
Manufacturing «+sressssseseres 189.9 196.1 103.3 115.4 
Foodstuffs ++++esesesceeeceves 197.2: 194.1 98.4 127.4 
Textiles seesccesccccccecoves 85.2 90.7 106.5 107.0 
Printing, Bookbinding -++++- 119.2 122.7 102.9 109.7 © 
Chemicals -++ecesesesecceeees 322.3 322.1 99.9 112:1 
Rubber, Leathers-++++++eee++ 171.7 188.0 109.5 114.6 
Lumber & Wood Products -- 185.8 185.8 100.0 105.6 
CeramicS «eerrercseccceseees 174.8 190.1 108.8 120.3 
Metals sescucecvccecs esi LOT as 232.4 102.2 TITVoE 
Machinery oscecceccescccceees 254.3 Zhoot 107.4 128.8 


Source: Economic Planning Board. 


Living Cost :—Despite the absence of the imme- 
diate fear of price zooming due to undersupplies, the 
latest movement of the cost of living is somewhat 
noteworthy as it has continued hiking since the turn 
of the year. The living cost index as of March was 
1.5% higher than a year ago. Of the major expense 
items constituting the cost of living, the housing 
expense soared most notably by 10.1% during the 
one-year period under review, followed by non-staple 
foodstuffs, up 2.4% and miscellaneous spending up 
2.0%. With the hike of wholesale prices expected 
to stiffen retail prices (the rise of the latter usually 
comes behind that of the former) in the coming few 
months, the cost of living is certain to gain further. 
In addition, the consumer price of rice is bound to 
rise (the Government is planning to raise the official 
price in order to cover the deficit in the Food Con- 
trol Special Account) while the National Railways is 
planning an overall boost of fares with private rail- 
ways likely to follow suit. Such developments will 
inevitably force up the living cost and this will invite 
another round of wage hike drives. The consequent 
boost in production cost, however, will be more or 
less sufficiently covered by cost cuts resulting from 
the elevation of the production tempo. 

5. TOKYO CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 


(1951100) 
Against Against 
BeBe i) 2 Mare 7 Bebin eae arehs 
1956 1955 

Total Average +s+++sseses+ 116.8 118.1 101.1 101.5 
Foodstuffs +++++ese+e+ eee 112.1 114.3 102.0 100.8 
Staple-+++scecsseeeees 121.2 121.5 100.2 98.4 
Non-staple-+++++++> eee 107.3 110.6 103.1 102.4 
Clothing «seesseeseeess 81.3 81.5 100.2 100.4 
Light-Fuel-++++ssseesees 139.4 138.9 99.6 99.2 
Housing+ssesesceesesess 137.7 138.7 100.7 110.1 
Miscellaneous se+e+ese++ 140.5 140.5 100,0 102.0 

Source: Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office. 


Fiscal End :—Money in March grew unexpectedly 
stringent. First, the excess of financial fund with- 
drawals during the month reached a sizable total of 
26,900 million, far eclipsing the like excess of 
¥ 17,800 million a year ago. Resultantly, idle funds 
in the hands of monetary institutions began to taper 
off and funds available from the call market became 
markedly short. The amount of short-term bonds 
marked through sales operations by the Bank of 
Japan also shrank. Under the circumstances, loans 
of the Bank of Japan swelled by ¥6,300 million, an 
increase seen for the first time in these several 
months, and the note issue gained despite and excess 
of withdrawals. The balance of note issue as of the 
end of March stood at ¥574,800 million, up ¥6,200 
milliod over the February-end balance and over 
¥40,000 million in excess of the corresponding 
balance a year ago at ¥530,700 million. The average 
issue during March, however, stood at *537,800 
million, a smaller gain of ¥23,600 million over the 
like average in March, 1955. 


Money in 1955:—In retrospect, the phenomenal 
excess of government payment which formed the 
major basis of the easy money situation is an out- 
standing feature of the monetary transitions during 
fiscal 1955 ended March. The Treasury-to-public 
balance during fiscal 1954 had already reached 
¥190,000 million. This level was excelled by ¥86- 
800 million during fiscal 1955 which registered the 
huge payment excess of ¥276,800 million. Of the 
total payment excess in fiscal 1955, the Foreign Ex- 
change Account was responsible for ¥169,900 million 
(74,300 million in fiscal 1954) and the Food Control 
Account for ¥106,800 million (74,300 million in 
fiscal 1954). Thus, the two accounts under review 
accounted for the combined payment excess of 
¥ 276,700 million, thus indicating the overwhelming 
effect of the favorable balance of international ac- 
counts and a bumper crop on the keynote of the 
monetary situation in fiscal 1955. To cope with this 
huge excess of government payments, the amount of 
note issue swelled by ¥44,000 million during fiscal 
1955, a striking contrast with the ¥18,600 million 
gain in fiscal 1953 and the ¥3,900 million shrinkage 
in fiscal 1954. The comparatively small increase of 
currency during fiscal 1955 despite the marked pay- 
ment excess of financial funds, however, was due to 
the fact that the huge amount of funds thus released 
was adequately absorbed through the dwarfing of 
the Bank of Japan credit. The balance of Bank of 
Japan loans, which stood at ¥252,100 million as of 
the end of March, 1954, shrank drastically to ¥27,- 
300 million by the end of March, 1955. 


Deposits Up :—Due to overpayments of financial 
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million during March to the month-end total of 


funds, deposits at all banks during March increased 
by ¥208,700 million, the largest monthly gain since 
the war’s termination, with the March-end balance 
reaching a huge total of ¥3,892,500 million. Loans 
extended by all banks also advanced by ¥78,600 


¥ 3,260,500 million. The annual gain of deposits 
during fiscal 1955 reached ¥731,100 million (566,500 
million in real deposits). Loans during the same 
fiscal year rose by ¥333,900 million. Particularly, 
loans extended by city banks increased at an active 
tempo. Thus, the position of leading city banks in © 
larger cities has been more stabilized. 


f 


Bond Mart:—On the strength of the steady 
“normalization”? of the economic situation, the bond 
market was reopened as from April for regular 
transactions. So far, only the bond issue market 
has been in operation. The reopening of the bond 
market Some of favorable effects resulting from the 
reopening of the bond market are: 1) Relations of 
the call market and the bond market (for transactions) 
become closer for the smoother linking of long-term 
and short-term money rates with the consequent 
acceleration of the lowering of long-term rates; 2) 
More adequate pricing of bonds and debentures; 
and 3) Rectification of the capital composition of 
enterprises through the increase of bond issues and 
consumption, and a further “‘normalization’’ of the 
composition of assets of monetary institutions. Fol- 
lowing the reopening of the bond market in April, 
issue terms of industrial, corporate and other bonds 
were revised with the average yields of leading 
bonds (like power debentures) for subscribers lowered, 
for instance, to 7.6% per annum. The bond issue 
terms had been revised already twice in 1955 (Octo- 
ber and December) and the average yield has been 
curtailed by 1.3% per annum in the past seven 
months. 


Money Rates :—The successive and drastic revision 
of bond issue terms has become compulsory because 
of the marked slip of money rates due to the unex- 
pected slackening of money. This tendency has been 
particularly noteworthy in the case of money rates 
for long-term loans. For example, the daily interest 
rate for long-term loans bound for power firms was 
lowered from 3.1 sen to 3.0 sen in July, 1955, and 
further to 2.8 sen in November. It was again cut 
to 2.6 sen in January this year and brought down to 
2.5 sen in April. With the latest revision of bond 
issue terms, the yield of power bonds for subrcribers 
dipped to 2.3 sen per diem, thus envisaging the in- 
evitability of a further downward trip of ee 
rates for long-term loans. 


~ 
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New Peak :—The stock market is in the boom 
with share prices continuing to soar. The Dow- 


_ Jones average of 225 pivotals listed at the Tokyo 


Securities Exchange on April 13 climbed up to 
¥ 474.60, a new high since the exchange was reopened 
after the war and ¥0.17 higher than the past high 
of ¥474.13 registered on February 4, 1953. The 


volume of daily turnovers increased in parallel. The 


daily average of transactions during the 13 days 
from April 2 to 13 stood at 26,712,000, a new record 
beating the corresponding average in any month in 


the past. Predominantly responsible for the aggres- . 


sive rally of the stock market were: 1) Active buying 
operations by monetary institutions (banks and life 


- insurance firms) which have come to command a 


bulky volume of ready cash due to the lowering 
money rates, slackened money, active exports and a 
bumper farm crop: 2) the better yields of shares 
because of the slip of money rates; 3) better results 


reported by many business and industrial concerns; . 


4) an increasing number of corporations planning to 


. increase capital (through share dividends) before the 


deadline for the incorporation of assets reappraisal 
profit reserves into capital (new restrictions on divi- 
dends) .set for March, 1957 under the capital re- 
plenishment law; 5) the latest revision of issue terms 
for bonds and debentures which has made the yields 
from stocks. more. attractive to investors; and 6) 
easier terms for credit transactions which have ad- 
ditionally encouraged share investments. 

All those stimulants combined to activate the 
stock market from early April. On the spur of the 
latest spurt, speculative investments in shares, de- 
pressed for some time, have regained impetus, but 
the ‘‘masses’’ have not as yet been ready for so 
energetic buying as in the case of the 1953 (February) 
share boom. The current position of the average 
yield of the 225 pivotals bespeaks of the fact the 
market is still sober and steady. On February 4, 
1953, the average quotation of the 225 leaders was 
pushed up by frantic buying operations to a position 
where the average yield fell to 5.29% (5.75% for 
dividend-giving shares alone) on February 4, 1953 
while the corresponding yield stood at 5.71% (6.18% 
for dividend-giving shares) as of April 13, this year. 
To cite another instance, the volume of turnovers 
on February 4, 1953 amounted to 19,441,000 shares 
accounting for 0.41% of the total number of listed 
shares at 4,742,391,000 shares while the April 13 
(1956) transactions numbered 33,803,000 shares equal 
to 0.32% of the total number of listed shares at 
104,578,074,000 shares. In the February (1953) boom, 
the stock market was almost virtually predominated 
by the masses making petty investments individually 
with monetary institutions staying indifferently in 
the background. In the latest stock mart animation, 
on the contrary, banks and life insurance firms have 
been exclusive buyers in ~major transactions to the 
complete absence of the ‘‘masses’’ operations. Thus, 
the market sentiment in the latest pickup has been 
more calm and stable. 


1. SHARE PRICE AND TURNOVERS ° 


Share Prices _ Average Daily 


Year & Month (In yen) Turnovers 
High - Low Average (In:1,000 shares) 
1955: June sosssescveee 351.20 348.05 354.47 5,467 
July esseceececes 357.50 351.25 355.56 5,585 
August ++e+sesess 387.12 365.67 377.48 9,693 
September «....- 388.42 388.13 386.15 8.831 
October «+ersese 410.29 385.57 401.47 12,080 
November ------ 410.36 393.28 401.53 12,115 
December presse 425.69 398.11 409.81 15,992 
1956: January «+seee. +« 431.60 420.14 426.46 . 14,886 
February 430.64 422.50 429.71 - 15,485 
March «+. eoee 458,58 440.17 444,29 18,907 
April 2-13) .....- 474.60 458.74 465.86 26,712 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange for tables 1 and 2. 


The Dow-Jones average as of April 13 was about 
50% higher than the corresponding average as of 
November 13, 1954 when the recent postwar low was 
touched: While all the 14 groups into which the 
225 major industrials are classified advanced in 
parallel, mining registered the sharpest gain by more 
than doubling the 1954 low with iron-steel-metals 
and chemicals coming close behind with nearly two- 
fold hikes. Equally notable were the increases of 
shipping and shipbuilding-machinery. Gas-electricity, 
textiles, fisheries, 1ailways-transportation, foodstuffs, 
commerce, the miscellaneous group, amusements and 
banking-insurance followed in that order. , The com- 
parison of the April 13 standings with the like 
positions as of February 4, 1953, when a new post- 
war high was registered, presents a different picture. 
While this comparison places the overall averages on 
the two dates almost on equal footing. This compari- 
son, while placing the overall averages of the 14 groups 
on the two dates almost on equal footing, gives. 
notably different group standings. In other words, 
the April 13 positions of shipping, shipbuilding- 
machinery, iron-steel-metals, the miscellaneous group, 
commerce and amusements still stand below the 1953 
highs, the first three named well excelled. the Nov- 
ember 13 (1954) levels. On the contrary,, banking- 
insurance, whose April 13 position is almost equal 
to that of November 13 stands more than twofold 
higher than the February 4 equivalent.- Gas-elec- 
tricity, textiles, railways-transportation, chemicals, 
foodstuffs, fisheries and mining. The April 13 posi- 
tions of gas-electricity, textiles, railways-transporta- 
tion, chemicals, foodstuffs, fisheries and mining also 
eclipse the February 4 standings, as shown in Table 2. 


2. AVERAGE SHARE PRICES BY GROUP 
(225 Pivotals in Yen) 


Feb. 4, Nov. 13, April 13, 
1953 1954 1955 C/B C/A 
(A) (B) (C) 
Banking-insurance «++ 298.90 636.62 643.02 101.0 215,1 
Rlys-Transportation ++ 220.97 201.86 296.91 147.1 134.4 
Shipping -s+eeeseeess 285.85 128.61 237.80 184.9 83.2 
Gas-electricity +++++++> 138.30 120.59 195.52 162.1 141.4 
Mining -+++-seersecere 393.36 193.53 398.66 206.0 101.3 
Shipbuilding- 
machinery «++++s++: 317.99 133.98 216.75 161.8 68.2 
Tron-steel-metals ++++++ 155.42 54.28 106.47 196.1 68.5 
Textiles -++esesssece 434.62 388.00 599.55 154.5 137.9 
Foodstuffs -++++++e+. 845.04 765.30 977.45 127.7 1.7 
Fisheries -++eseseeess 143.17 100.00 154.30 154.3 107.8 
Chemicals++++++sesses 333.83 211.80 413.28 195.1 123.8 
Miscellaneous +++++«++ 506.51 380.45 504.94 132.7 99.7 
Commerce -++r+erers 1,038.18 621.31 903.90 145.5 87.1 
Amusements+++++++e+* 399.50 305.10 382.30 125.3 95.7 
Overall average -+++++ 474,43 315.61 474.60 150.4 100.0 
Notes: A-Postwar highs; B-Recent lows; C-Current-positions, 


7 est cut of 0. 61% i annum el that - ‘cor- yiel | 
: re 3, REVISED ISSUE TERMS ror sonos wv 
ee! : : = : 7 ee interest rates) 


Bonds 


SGesorsie bonds aeishasiereteieisie sieinersiars.¢.eeais Surface rate-7.5% to 7.0% ; 


(Term- Issue price-¥99.50 to¥99.00 = ; } 
cao a ; nsigsekr's Subscribers (In case 210 
al ‘of £0.40 rebate) (7.69) 
[A (9 Power Firms) 2.52 
b) Industrial bonds -+escsecereessevcveeeees | Surface rate-8.0% tO nis 5% eset i 0-2) 
= s y : Issue price-£99.00 to A) 99.50 | : ; z 2 
(Term-7 yrs.) B) ¥99.00 JB (others) (8.22) | 

; Underwriting Commission-¥1.75 Issuers _ ; 2.61 
: to ¥1.60 : (9.51) 

», Subscribers 2.25 
(8.22) 

’ *Issuers 2.42 
; Designated local bonds seccecesesvesseees Surface rate-8.0% to 7.5% : , (8.84) 
: eg (ist: -7 yrs.) Issue Aes 50 to a 00 Subscribers E ' 
Issuers 2.20 
7 Interest-bearing banking bonds «+++++s++» Surface rate-7.5% to 7.0% (8.04) 
- (Term-7 yrs.) - Issue price-£98.60 (intact) Subscribers ean 

: 7.9: 

“ cae 2.17 
Disgounted banking bonds «+++sserwereee Discount rate-1.7 sen to 1.6 sen (7.94) 

(Term-1 yr.) Amount payable-¥9,377 to ¥9,414 Sabaceivece 1.82 
Underwriting (6.64) 

commission-¥1.20 to £1.00 Operative yields 1.92 
(7.03) 


Note: Parenthesized figures denote rates Eee yields per annum, 


HOW can you invest in 150 or 
more Japanese growing stocks ; 
for as Iitttle as $13.94 ??? 


as 
ae 


ee 


Through Nikko’s Investment Trust of course/! A 
share of Nikko’s Investment Trust represents an 
Ownership interest in a broad cross-section of stocks 
and bonds so that adequate diversification is pro- 
vided for both large and small investors. 


Why not get the facts now,/ 
Simply write or call - - - - 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


(New Marunouchi Bldg., Opposite Tokyo Central Station, Chiyodaku, Tokyo) 
Tel.: 27-1201, 1301, 1411 
San Francisco Office: Nikko Kasai Securities Co. 
2165 California Street, S.F., Calif., U.S.A. 
New York Correspondents: Bache & Co., 
é 36 Wall Street, New YOrkoaNeYe UEScAL 
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decided the foreign exchange quota allocations 
for the 1st half of fiscal 1956-57 (April through Sep- 
tember 1956). The amount of $1,543 million was 
earmarked for import purchases of goods, while the 
sum of $344 million was made available for invisible 
imports, bringing the total for the half-year to $1,887 
million. Comparing these figures with the finally 
revised allocations for the same period in 1955, in- 
creases are noted thus: $382 million in visibles, and 
$13 million in invisibles. 
The basic policies pursued by the Government in 
compiling this new foreign exchange budget are as 


- outlined below. 
1) With progress seen in stabilization of prices . 


and in normalization of the economy the planned 
increase in the scale of import trade can be set at 
about $3,000 million per annum ($2,610 million in 
fiscal 1954-55). 

2) There will be undertaken a gradual widening 


_ of the scope of automatic approval (‘‘AA’’) items. Even 


items which, at present, cannot easily be shifted 
over to ‘‘AA”’ will be readied for the change. 

3) While import of essential industrial raw mate- 
rials and daily necessities will be undertaken in as 
adequate amounts as possible, purchase of non-urgent 
and non-essential items will be limited to such 
special cases as under stipulation of trade agree- 
ments. 

4) While dollar imports will be undertaken with 
caution, effort will be made to promote £ sterling 
purchases. 

Despite all the lofty talk about shift from the 
quota system to the ‘‘AA”’ formula, however, nothing 
very substantial has materialized. About all that can 
be expected is the application of automatic approval 
to iron ore, American lumber, wool refuse, wood 
rosin, lubricating oil, and some other items. Apart 
from the reserve fund, the proportion of the total 
foreign exchange budget taken up by the allocation 
for ‘“‘AA”’ items is only 15 percent (16 percent in the 
2nd half of fiscal 1955-56), and even with iron ore 
and other items shifted to ‘‘AA’’, the proportion will 
probably not exceed 20 percent. 

It is not, however, that the new budget fails to 
indicate some effort toward liberalization of trade. 
Besides a considerable increase in the global alloca- 
tion, the establishment of a new non-dollar quota 
(authorization of payment in the currency of the 
importer’s choice, excluding the United States 
dollar) is in line with the general tide toward freer 
trade as manifested by scrapping of bilateral trade 
agreements and other restrictive arrangements. 

Consequently, the breakdown by foreign currency 
of the new foreign exchange budget is: $171 million 
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T the Cabinet deliberations on March 31, were | 


in U.S. dollars ($24 million ‘ea than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1955), $236 million in & sterling ($19 
million less), $88 million for open account transactions 
($20 million less), $922 million for the global alloca- 
tion (currency not specified at all) ($319 million more 
than for the corresponding period of 1955), and $126 
million for the new non-dollar quota. 

The considerable increase in the foreign exchange ~ 
budget for the 1st half of fiscal 1956-57 was made 
possible, it goes without saying, by the notable eas- 
ing of Japan’s position in availability of foreign 
exchange reserves. This year, it was not necessary, 
as heretofore, to shave down the budget by reason ~ 
of an unsatisfactory balance of payments. 

Due to the export boom Japan’s foreign exchange 
holdings at yearend 1955 came to 1,317 million, and 
the accumulation at the end of the fiscal year (March 
31) will probably turn out to have been ‘close on 
$1,400 million. A further growth of export volume 
can be expected this fiscal year, and the projected 
balance of payments for fiscal. 1956-57, upon which 
the new foreign exchange budget has been based, 
will it is estimated show a surplus of $240 million 
despite a boost, by slightly more than $200 million, 
in imports. : 

1, PROJECTED BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 
a _ FISCAL 1956-57 : 
(In“$ million) % 
1st Half 


Fiscal Fiscal 
1955-56 1956-57 Fiscal 
Estimated Pro- '1956-57, 
Actual jected Projected 
Receipts eee cc acc sccccccceccce 2,846 2,892 1,438 
Exports «scescescsscsccevess 2,100 2,200 1,067 
U.S. Payments +e+e+seese oon 570 500 273 
Invisible Exports +++++++seeees 176 192 97 
Payments +++e+eccsesecccsseccce 2.531 2,779 1,399 
Imports Cerne seccvcscscnceges 2,191 2,400 1,200 
Invisible Imports ++++++s++e++ 350 379 199 
Real Balance eee+eseseeeeeevees @ 305 @ 113 & 38 
U.S. Farm Surpluses «e+seseses @ 83 @ 66 @. 10 
Gain in Deferred Payments 
Balance «eescseseeeserecceee @ 132 @ 25 @ 15 


Nominal Balance «+++++eeeseees @ 520 @ 204 @ 63 


Source: Ministry of Finance. 


Seen from another angle, since it is expected that 
production during the current fiscal year will be even 
more active than before there was enough reason for 
increasing the exchange allocation for import pur- 
chases of goods. According to the economic planning 
for fiscal 1956-57, mining and manufacturing output 
is scheduled to be some 7 percent greater than in 
fiscal 1955-56. This is probably a conservative esti- 
mate considering that the industrial output level in 
January last was 20 percent higher than that of Jan- 
uary 1955. Because production is active, the demand 
for raw materials, inevitably, is high. 

There were, in consequence, several revisions of 
the import allocations during the 2nd half of fiscal 
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1955-56 so that in its final form the foreign exchange 
‘ budget for fiscal 1955-56 had gained by so much as 
$140 million over the original amount. Nevertheless, 
import purchases did not catch up with consumption; 


‘Ammonium Sulphate 


Calcium Cyanamide and inventories of imported raw materials in January 
were 9 percent below the level of a year before. 
Fused Phosphate With things left unremedied, not only would 


materials prices rise, but production itself would be 


d Fertilizer 
re poae impeded. Consequently, it became necessary to al- 


Aluminium locate adequate exchange to procurement of industrial 

raw materials in order to water down the- tendency 

Electrodes toward price rises, and to prevent the shift from a 
3 quantity boom to a price boom. 

Plecireizic iran With these factors duly considered, the foreign 


exchange allocations by import item, and the import 
schedule were worked out as shown in Tables 2 and 
Abrasives 3. Only food, salt, medical and pharmaceutical sup- 
plies, and a portion of sundries, are the items which 
have declined in volume as compared to the Ist half 
of fiscal 1955-56. All others have been allocated 
bigger amounts of exchange. 


Ferro-alloys 


Carbide 
Melamin 


i micals 
Siemenacy 2. FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUDGET, 1ST HALF, FISCAL 1956-57 


CAPRIL-SEPTEMBER) 
(In $1,000) 


; = 1st Half, Ist Half, 
FWA 1956-57 1955-56 
= Commodity Import Budget 
oe FOO + Sov vee see ete he ccewcaenen asaedeen ebm S058 311,721 
& & SHOWA DENKO K K Monopoly Commodities «+++serseessceseses 9,503 12,197 
“eye ; iowa Tam exp aves Sactedaastences Saco ele eee 17,789 8,813 
Head Office: Miyamoto-chc, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo Materialsufon. Necessitica ies aituae sasuteniiee ale 30,127 24,944 
— : Textile Materials  «<ceccccaccececvccccces 327,792 280,608 
= Fertilizer & Materials +++++eee: mmc - «29,130 19,673 
: GSGOal Sele ciciewtalelac icicles cle'ale <idedu't as celets’satetn © 45,998 10,689 
Tron and Steel Materials (Excl. coal) ++++++ 102,492 66,942 
PR ] N ¢ I P A L PROD UCTS Non-Ferrous Metals and Ores, and 

Ee : Non-Metallic Materials «.+eesesecssececes 49,335 10,189 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL Pétrolouin cote s-oteeeees ot esee eee eee +. 98,318 71,638 
EQUIPMENT FOR POWER PLANTS Ghiemicals"@ eNedtariale locke. sates soe Ee 4,089 1,662 
AND SUB-STATIONS + ELECTRICAL | Pharmacouiieals & Marey Oheavekla ikesce 2,927 3,551 
EQUIPMENT FOR CHEMICAL ANO Machinery & -MetalsBeaduiie aibee+snenies 129,200 39,352 
TEXTILE. INDUSTRY - ELECTRICAL Material-for Export Production «++++esseses 32,000 25,000 
EQUIPMENT FOR MINING, MARINE Materials for Reparation Items ++++++ Seber 10,000 11,000 

AND RAILWAY +. W.-H. METERS, Items for U.S. Government Contracts ++-+++- 5,000 5,000 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS AND Re-Import and Additional Payment Items «+ 1,000 700 
REGULATING APPARATUS + AGRI- Sundry Items (1)+++e+seeeees sieeahd >.» cmiioaeaggy AE O48 23,037 
CULTURAL EQUIPMENT » HOUSE- Sundry Items (2)++++seesseseeeees hesancsace 25,000 26,200 
HOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES Automatic Approval Quota +++++eseseeseee. 230,000 190,000 

t Current Reserve Funds +++++++sesee- seeeees 50,000 0 

otaiee ers Spoons SsRoonoancd seseseses 1,543,000 1,600,950 

ee ; oS Invisible Import Budget 

Fu ji enki Drarisportation es akisivis us sislevisie aa eieiersisie cle gies 144,341 80,647 

Insurance «+++. 0 sia eialie & binds) apa wia-w.ayate staves 7,796 7,031 

S, e ' k. Overseas Travel «+++++s. Siapale a's eln/giajsio'sicinisiple 6,390 5,020 

@I1Z0 @ ry Foreign Investors’ Earnings «+++++eeeseeeees 26,945 23,812 

Government Transactions ++++++++eesseee-se 9,739 6,865 

Trade Expenses Ci ie er a ay 17,067 7,078 

Technological Assistance Payments ---++-++ 13,749 8,157 

Communications +++- - Coe eerveeeeesesesene 2,665 2,220 

* Other Services «eccccscccces Can Tee ee 25,775 17,654 

Fuji Electric Mfg. Co} Ltd. Gifts fuafeteiaiaetarate WaiereiSieraie, eis aletateveteistorsts 5,410 17,286 

Long-Term Capital Transactions-++..+-. sees 53,346 16,785 

Short-Term Capital Transactions ++++...... 45 13 

coeeeronries as Transaction Expenses ++++++s++ 338 14 

urrent Reserve Funds «+++. tee ee eee ewene 30,000 0 

6, mc thicnae eee Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Total eevccsecses eee rere nererereeee oe 343,606 192,592 


Note: Figures for 1st half, 1955-56 are actual validated amounts, 
Source: Ministry of Finance. 
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_ coal, $35 million; and petroleum, $22 million. 
_import budget for machinery and metal products at 


Increases in exchange allocation and quantity are 
particularly notable in the case of key industrial 
materials. For instance the gains over the preceding 
year are as follows: non-ferrous metals, $39 million, 
iron and steel materials (excluding coal), $36 million; 
The 


_ $129 million, is more than threefold the $39 million 
_ of the Ist half of fiscal 1955-56. This is in anticipa- 


tion of heavier purchases of machinery for improve- 
ment of plant as investment activity is heightened. 


3. SCHEDULED QUANTITIES OF KEY IMPORT COMMODITIES 


Hom pe 1956-57 ©1086-37 “1986-36 
Rice seereseseveree 1,000 M/tons 510 1,230 1,350 
Wheat+++rererereees ditto 1.200 2,370 2,300 
Barley++eceresseceee ditto 450 800 720 
Soybean ++seessesees ditto 310 * 625 600 
Sugar «+++ecsesceees ditto 560 1,140 1,050 
Salt -seeeceseeseeres ditto 1,350 2,400 2,500 
Lumber «ver ecreres 120,000 Board Ft. 2,600 5,600 3,000 
USS» Pe 1,000 M/tons 75 140 115 
Cowhide -++++e+-e- ditto 34 59 42 
Raw Cotton ++++++.. 1,000 Bales 1,120 2,385 2,242 

Spinning Cotton -+ ditto 1,000 2,150 1,990 
Raw Wool -«-++++ss ditto 400 850 715 
Coal -vseereeereees 1,000 M/tons 1,860 3,690 2,961 

Coking Coal-+-+-+. ditto 1,680 3,330 _— 

Anthracite +e+++++- ditto 180 360 — 
Tron Ore eeesseeees ditto 4,280 7,350 6,540 
Steel Scrap seeeeess ditto 580 1,300 1,426 

Phosphate Ore +++ ditto 830 1,510 1,380 
Potassium Salt +-+--+- ditto 250 510 434 
Crude Oil +-+-++eee- 1,000 bbl. 39,000 71,000 61,000 
Gasoline+++++e++e++¢ 1,000 K/ltr. 50 90 — 

" Kerosene +++++++e+ ditto 50 130 =) 
Fuel Oil «+e-seeeee ditto 400 1,000 — 
Machinery+++++++e+s $ million 115 200 166 
Note: * 40,000 M/tons additionally for export products and by 


automatic approval. 


Source: MITI. 


True, the quota for materials procurement has 
been expanded enough to give a sense of relaxation, 
while in addition to increase of the ‘‘global’’ alloca- 
tion which does not specify the currency for pay- 
ment there has been set up a new ‘“‘non-dollar’’ 
allocation for the non-dollar trade areas; and some 
thougut has been given to relaxation of control. 
Nevertheless, there has not been expansion enough 
of the all-important automatic approval category, 
hence the disappointment. 

Application of the “‘AA’’ system has been extended 
this half-year to cover 15 more items; but none of 
these is of much importance. Consequently, the ‘‘AA”’ 
allocation makes up but 15 percent (about 16 percent 
in fiscal 1955-56) of the total budget (less reserve funds). 
However, because it is reported “‘AA’’ that will soon 
become applicable to iron ore (purchased from areas 
other than India, Goa, and Communist China), and 
lumber (excluding plywood) the proportion will rise 
to about 20 percent of the total. 

It stands to reason that unless we go ahead and 
lift restrictions on imports the nations with whom 
we trade cannot act correspondingly; and this tends 
to impede our export transactions. Today, when 
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trade under bilateral agreements has come up against 
a wall, and a change is urgently desirable, liberali- 
zation of import must be undertaken in order to 
promote export sales. 

By freeing import of commodities from abroad, 
there will indubitably result some industries’ and 
businesses that cannot be made to pay. These, of 
course, cannot be left unaided to fend for themselves. 
On the other hand if, simply because the lame ducks 
pose a problem, decontrol of import trade is post- 
poned indefinitely, industry will never become 
efficient, high prices will never come down, and the 
ultimate loser will be the Japanese people. 

Most people find it hard to get out of a lukewarm 
bath. Unless they are forced out by someone or 
something, the business of making up one’s mind 
can be excruciating indeed. 

We know, of course, that the Government’s. 
responsibilities cannot be discharged by forthright 
action alone. When implementing policy and> carry- 
ing out decisions, it is up to the Government to in- 
dicate what the targets are and to take the mea; 
sures conducive to their achievement. Therefore, 
henceforth, instead of merely talking loudly about 
liberalization of import trade our Government leaders 
should see to it that plans are formulated for each 
segment of industry, setting up for each field a 
definite target for decontrol of import purchases, 
with definite steps taken to ensure that the plans 
are properly carried out. 
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Japan's Co- ou ation in SE. Asia 


HE Tebesaine razzle-dazzle about Japanese 

participation in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of the Southeast Asia area, which impinged 
upon our ears from about the time of the Japanese 
peace treaty, is typical of the flighty bubble-projects 
so often encountered. On cool afterthought it is 
manifest that any co-operation to be extended for 
development of the countries of that area must basi- 
cally be undertaken after the problem of reparations 
has been satisfactorily settled, and stable expansion 
of normal trade is well under way. 

What is desired first and foremost by the nations 
of Southeast Asia is the securing of a steady and 
long-term market for their agricultural and mineral 
products. To ignore this fundamental requirement, 
and to advocate ‘‘aid’’ that carries with it any impli- 
cation of political expedience would immediately be 
suspect among those nations striving to free them- 
selves of colonialism. 

Negotiations in regard to reparation were success- 
fully concluded first with Burma, there being signed 
in November 1954 a peace treaty and an agreement 
on reparations and economic cooperation. (Cf. 
appended chart) 

The details of the arrangement were worked out 
in -October 1955, and toward the end of. December 
1955 the program for the first year (fiscal 1955-56) 
was agreed upon (¥17,040 million, according to 
Burmese estimates). Nevertheless, there has not been 
much progress since in procurement of goods and 
services; and, even when normal trade purchases 
now covered by reparation payments are included, 
contracts come to only about ¥6,000 million. Con- 
sequently, only slightly more than one-tenth of the 
¥5,700 million scheduled to have been paid before 
March 31 (end of fiscal 1955-56) has been actually 
delivered. 

The reasons for this, according to Japanese 
sources, are the delay in formulating the procure- 
ment plan and the inefficiency of the Burmese pur- 
chasing mission in Japan. It appears however that 
procurement has been affected in no little way by 
the exclusion, due to decline in normal sales and in 
view of the effect upon other nations now seeking 
reparation, of consumer items which originally had 
been desired by Burma. 

The reparation negotiations with the Philippines, 
a long and difficult series of talks, revisions, and 
what not since they were initiated in January 1952, 
and deadlocked after the shelving of the Ohno-Garcia 
agreement of April 1954, finally resulted in a general 
agreement, with the main points roughly blocked 
out by the Urabe-Neri memorandum of March 1, 
1956. Formalities only now remain before the sign- 
ing of an agreement by the two governments. The 


principal points of understanding .as expressed in 
the Urabe-Neri memorandum are the following 
matters recommended by President Magsaysay in 
August 1955: a) change of reparation in cash to re- 
paration by processing of goods; and b) separation 
of reparation payments and loans, with the Japanese ~ 

Government relieved of the responsibility for com- — 
mercial credits. : 

Doubts have often been raised in connection with _ 
the effect of reparation upon trade. In the case of — 
the Philippines, the reparation plan as now being ~ 
formulated calls for the furnishing mainly of plant 
and services as capital goods. The pattern of export © 
to the Philippines, on the other hand, was in 1955, — 
according to foreign exchange statistics: foodstuff — 
and textiles, 37 percent; metals and metal products, — 
36 percent; and machinery, 8 percent. Consequently, 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and some other sources 
claim that payment of reparations should aid, and 
certainly will not impede, the growth of trade. 

It is obvious that the furnishing of reparation 
items will increase familiarity with Japanese goods; 
while the economic advancement and the rise of 
national income that should result will doubtless 
create new demands for both capital and consumer 
goods. But at the same time it would be too early, 
and probably wrong, to expect reparation to lead 
promptly to such results. 

In the case of reparations to Indonesia, although 
negotiations began before all others, no agreement 
has been reached, and the peace treaty remains un- 
ratified. The ship salvage agreement of December 
1953 (not to exceed $6.5 million) also remains undis- 
cussed by the Indonesian parliament. 

However, recent indications are that the Indonesian 
Government is seeking early settlement; and it is 
expected that agreement with the Philippines will 
expedite negotiations with Indonesia. The problem 
then will be whether or not to settle Indonesia’s 
trade obligations to Japan under the reparation 
formula. 

Vietnam too has not ratified the ship salvage 
agreement of September 1953 (not to exceed $2.25 
million); and the attitude of that government is that 
settlement of the overall reparations problem has 
priority. 

In the case of Thailand there was signed in July 
1955 a special yen agreement, which stipulates a) 
payment by Japan over a period of five years of 
¥5,400 million in £ sterling; and b) the furnishing 
of ¥9,600 million-worth of investment and credit as 
economic aid. 

It is evident in all cases that there exists a desire 
to expedite settlement of the reparations issue in 
view of each nation’s development plans, measures 


ee ee eee 


for prevention of inflation, and action for betterment 
of their payments position. 

Negotiations, however, are invariably impeded by 
the extremely high overall demands, and by the 
details which often call for supply of consumer items 


-and for cancelling of outstanding debts. In some 


cases, political instability within the reparations- 
seeking countries has prevented negotiations from 


following a straightforward course. 


As everyone knows, most of the countries of 
Southeast Asia became independent after World War 
II, and enormous effort has gone into changing the 
old colonial pattern of their respective economies. 


_ This transformation, nevertheless, cannot be done 


overnight; and in many cases trade continues to be 
heavily dependent upon the requirements of their 
former rulers. 

This fact is strikingly evident in the pattern of 


4 items of trade. Of the total export from the ECAFE 


area (excluding Japan and Continental China, includ- 
ing Taiwan) as much as 49.6 percent comprised 
primary products such as rubber, tea, fats and oils 
and oil-nuts, sugar, tin, jute, and raw cotton. 
Imports comprised various manufactured items; and 
although there has been notable increase in capital 


‘goods since the war, the general pattern still remains 


typical of under-developed areas—export of raw 
materials and import of finished products from more 
advanced nations. At the same time trade connec- 
tions remain strongest with former controlling powers. 
Even in the case of the Philippines 68 percent of all 
imports and 61 percent of all exports are from and to 
the United States (1954). 

The same can be said of Ceylon, India, and 
Pakistan in their trade relations with the United 
Kingdom, of Indonesia with the Netherlands, and of 
Indo-China with France. Another characteristic of 
Southeast Asia trade is that as against the relatively 
small intra-area volume, the business of the area as 
a whole with Europe and America is predominantly 
large. Although since the war, the European nations 
have receded somewhat in importance as suppliers 
and customers, with the United States tending to 
replace them, this does not change the basic fact 
that the trade pattern of the Southeast Asia area is 
typical of under-developed countries. How then does 
Japan stand in such a situation ? 

Of all imports (1954) into India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya (including Singapore), Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and Hong Kong, only 8.8 went out from 
Japan. This indicates that there has been no pro- 
gress since before the war (1938). In the case of 
exports from this area to Japan, goods destined for 
Japan amounted to 6.1 percent of the total, some- 
what less than the 6.6 percent of prewar. 

Seen from the Southeast Asia area the position 
of Japan is incomparably lower than that of Europe 
(particularly Britain) and the United States; but seen 
from the Japanese side, the importance of the area 
as a market is very great. Of the $2,010 million or 
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more worth of exports out of Japan in 1955 slightly 
more than 28 percent went to the Southeast Asia 
area (above-named eight countries plus Indo-China, 
Thailand, and British Borneo), which is a consider- 
able gain over the 19 percent of prewar (1934-36 
average). 

By item, 76 percent of the total export shipments 
of cotton yarn, 70 percent of the rayon yarn, 47 
percent of the cement, and 42 percent of the cotton 
fabrics went to the area and were therefore among 
the most important export commodities. 

In import, purchases from the Southeast Asia 
area amount to 24 percent of the total valued at 
$2,470 million. This again is much higher than the 
17 percent or thereabouts of prewar. By commodity, 
Japan is dependent on the area for 99 percent of the 
crude rubber used, 77 percent of the iron ore, 43 
percent of the rice imported, 44 percent of the non- 
ferrous metals, and 22 percent of the petroleum. 

Imports of sugar, raw cotton, petroleum, and 
coal have declined somewhat as against prewar, but 
this is due to unavoidable purchasing of these items 
from the dollar area, mainly the United States. 
With iron ore and rice, the loss of the Continental 
China market has led to bigger purchases from 
Southeast Asia. 

Seen in this way, it would not be going too far 
to say that for Japan the Southeast Asia market has 
become indispensable; and because of the matters 
explained below the countries of the area now are 
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capable of affecting the very existence of Japan. 

1) Japanese exports grew in volume considerably 
since 1954. But this expansion was due, mainly to 
the prosperity enjoyed by the advanced nations of 
the West, so as a market there is a definite lack of 
stability. Moreover, Japan’s biggest customer, the 
United States, is at the same time the biggest — 
supplier of goods, who as things now stand will | 
continue for years to be Japan’s biggest creditor. 
Since there is now some agitation in the United 
States for restrictions on imports from Japan, the © 
future of this market cannot be regarded with 
equanimity. 

2) Because of the loss of overseas territories and 
the embargo on trade with Communist China, Japan 
has been forced to import raw materials from distant 
sources. The disadvantages of such procurement are 
becoming more and more evident as Japan’s position 
in world markets is restored, and the securing of 
stable sources of raw materials, conducive to reduc- 
tion of production costs, has come to be regarded 
as urgently essential. 

Nevertheless, it would be extremely dangerous to 
over-estimate the importance of the Southeast Asia 
market, and to be led into thinking that trade ex- 
pansion into the area provides a complete solution of 
Japan’s commercial problems. It must also be re- 
membered that development of the Southeast Asia 
area as an export market is not so simple and easy 
as has been expounded by some quarters. Although 
both import and export from and to the Southeast 
Asia area have grown notably as compared to pre- 
war, this is due mainly to the overall tardiness of 
recovery in Japan’s trade (the index figures based 
on prewar levels were in 1955, only 57 for export 
and 78 for import). Consequently, even normal 
growth has not been achieved, and the real scale of 
trade with Southeast Asia must be considered to be 
smaller than before the war. 

One of the reasons for the delay in recovery of 
trade with Southeast Asia is, it goes without saying, 
the delay in the restoration of normal diplomatic 
relations. The Philippines and Indonesia, for instance, 
still continue to impose severe restrictions on entry 
and business activities of Japanese nationals. 

In addition, there are other factors such as the 
generally low purchasing power of the countries of 
the region, the monopolizing of markets by such 
advanced nations as Britain and the United States, 
and the relatively high cost of commodities made in 
Japan. 

The low purchasing power of the countries of 
Southeast Asia is due to various basic circumstances, 
such as the colonial pattern of economic develop- 
ment; so speedy betterment cannot be expected. 
However, if Japan were to purchase more of the 
products of the area, it could reasonably be expected 
that exports from Japan would increase correspond- 
ingly. The principal import items are: Tice, . salt, 
sugar, iron ore, petroleum, raw cotton, jute, oil- 


nuts, tin, 


: 
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bauxite, etc. Of these, food and raw 


cotton could, provided relations with the United - 


States are properly adjusted, be bought in greater 


volume without increasing Japan’s overall import 


level; and it is believed this showin be promptly 


acted upon. 


But in any event the position of the advanced 


nations of the West remains strong because of 


deeply entrenched investment arrangements, pre- 
ferential tariffs, exchange control, and other measures 
including economic aid. For example: 

1) Even in India, the most advanced of the 
nations of Southeast Asia, British interests with 
ownership of about 15 percent of all business and 
industrial operations actually exercise control over 
85 percent (1951); while more than 30 percent of 


-Indonesia’s total annual production (1952) is due to 


foreign capital (mainly Dutch). (Economic Planning 


Board figures) 


2) According to the United States—Philippines 
Treaty of Commerce signed at the time of Philippine 
independence (1946), a) duty-free import from the 
United States is assured for eight years, with in- 
crease subsequently at the rate of 5 percent each 


“year of the normal rate (revision of the agreement 


in 1954 permits levying of customs tariff at 25 per- 
cent of the normal rate from January 1956); and 5b) 
guarantee of resident status and treatment to United 
States citizens engaging in development activities 
and public works. 

3) With foreign exchange control, there can be 
cited the £ sterling area system and the dollar pool 
system. These measures are powerful tools wielded 
by the United Kingdom to restrict dollar imports by 
British Commonwealth and related nations. 

When these things are considered, it can be seen 
that to develop a new market in competition with 
the advanced nations of the West calls for no little 
resolve and effort. 

In the last few years Japanese investment abroad, 
particularly in the Southeast Asia area, has been 
reported as increasingly active. How then do matters 
actually stand? Investment abroad usually takes one 
or more of three forms: acquisition of stock through 
payment in cash or in goods; service contracts 
(technological assistance and licensing arrangements); 
and extension of credits. Let us start with acquisi- 
tion of corporate stock. 

According to the Ministry of Finance the number 
of cases involving acquisition by Japanese nationals 
of shares in overseas enterprises stood at yearend 
1955 at 103, involving $14,800,000. 
million-worth of stock (41 percent) was acquired 
through payment in goods, and $8.81 million-worth 


with cash. Among these are included entities which ~ 


are in fact branch offices of Japanese corporations: 
40 set up by trading firms ($2.94 million) and 19 
established by manufacturers ($1.13 million). Con- 
sequently, investment overseas in producing enter- 
prises involves only 31 cases ($7.48 million). By 
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region, investment in the Southeast Asia area 
numbered only 15 cases ($830,000). Even with the 
addition of the Far East area, investments in Asia 
represent only 30 cases ($1.81 million—12 percent of 
the total). 

According to Ministry of Finance computations, 
service contracts abroad up to June 1955 numbered 
58, in the amount of $780.000. Of these 46 cases 
($510,000) were in connection with Southeast Asia 
(including Taiwan); so in number the Southeast Asia 
area attracted 80 percent of the total, and in value, 
66 percent. It is expected that about 70 percent 
($710,000) of the $980,000-worth of contracts concluded 
since July 1955 will be for the Southeast Asia area. 

Credit extensions, considered as exceptional, went 
to the United States, Brazil and the Philippines. Of 
the 7 loans undertaken to date ($3.89 million), 5, 
involving $3.74 million (96 percent), were to the 
Philippines. | 

From the above can be » yathered how small, 
despite the publicity, has been Japan’s contribution 
toward economic development of the Southeast Asia 
area. By contrast, West Germany, also a defeated 
nation, has during the years 1952 to 1955 (September) 
invested overseas, through stock purchases and loans, 
M. 667 million (about $167 million) under some 2,000 
arrangements. This goes to show how’ backward 


Japan has been. Does it mean then that Japan lacks 
the ability to invest abroad ? 
Recent studies of the Asiatic Society reveal that 


nat be ead that Japan’ S Sueeaatss in- 
ability is low. 


diplomatic relations with the countries concerned, 
the position held in these countries by the advanced 
nations of the West, the inadequacies in regard to 
coverage of investor’s risks, and other factors are 
the impediments that must be overcome. 

The attitude of the countries of Southeast Asia 
toward investment by foreign interests generally is 
that while severely restricting activities by vested 


Offshore Procurements 


posi balance of payments (foreign exchange 
balance) came out in 1955 at $500 million in the 
black, and the main reason for this achievement, 
needless to say, was the extraordinary growth of 
export trade. Another cause was the less-than-had- 
been-anticipated decrease in dollar earnings from 
United States offshore procurements and other spend- 
ings in Japan. 

Income from offshore procurements and other 
United States spendings totaled some $559 rillion in 
1955, only $44 million, or 7.3 percent, less than in 
1954. The position held by offshore procurements 
and other United States spendings among Japan’s 
foreign exchange receipts is as shown in Table l. 
In 1952 and 1953 these accounted for nearly 40 per- 
cent of all foreign exchange earnings; but in 1954 
the proportion went down to 26 percent, and further 
declined in 1955 to 21 percent. 


1, EXPORT SALES AND U.S. OFFSHORE SPENDINGS VS. 
ALL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RECEIPTS 


(In $1,000) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
All Exchange Receipts (A)++ 2,239,127 2,120,037 2,309,264 2,667,645 
Export Sales (B)+++++++« 1,289,185 1,156,399 1,532,478 1,954,169 
U.S. Spendings (C) +++» 824,168 812,456 603,006 559,105 
B/A (2%) serreceeeevecs 57.5 54.5 66.3 73.2 
C/A (YH) sereseeveseees 36.8 38.3 26.1 21,0 


Source: Economic Planning Board for all the tables. 


At the same time the weight of export sales 
among foreign exchange receipts went up from the 
90 percent or thereabouts of some years ago to 
more than 70 percent in 1955. 

In this way, Japan’s dependence on offshore pro- 
curement and other United States spendings has 
diminished notably as compared to a few years ago, 
while there has conversely been a steady gain in 


earnings from trade, a more normal and dependable 
source of income. 


ee te that, as in ihe case of cee Hie ; 


ee puildap of the 
Southeast Asia area by the ac 
West provided the capital is furnis 

mii a to the countries bp 


de-pset desire for itragl not “aid,” for outrighen: : 
tend to be resented in the long run. v2 


A breakdown of the $500 million surplus of 1955 
is given in Table 2. The balance of trade, which 
showed a deficit of $400 million in 1954, shifted i 
1955 to a surplus of $100 million. This was due, i 
addition to growth of export volume, to utilization 
of usances and other methods for postponement of © 
payments. Consequently, when this is taken into 
consideration the real balance of trade should be 
some $130 million in the red. At the same time, al- 
though less than in 1954, the surplus shown by the 
balance of invisible trade continued to be fairly 
large at $380 million. It can therefore be said that 
although somewhat diminished in relative importance, — 
United States offshore procurements and other spend-— 
ings continue to be a major supporting factor. ( 

The decline in United States offshore procure- | 
ments and other spendings also was not so sharp as” 
between 1953 and 1954 when the decrease was about 
$200 million, or some 26 percent. Early in 1955, it 
had been thought that these outlays would go down 
as low as the $400 million level; so the $560 million | 
received can be considered quite a windfall. 


2. FOREIGN EXCHANGE BALANCE TRANSITIONS. 
(In $ million) 


1953 1954 1955 
Balance of Trade «+sseesseeeee @& 944.6 @ 429.2 @ 105.9 
Balance of Invisible Trade +++» @ 750.9 @ 529.1 @ 387.8 


Composite Balances+++seeseees ~ 193.6 + 99°9 @ 493.7 
When offshore procurements and other United 
States spendings are itemized, the result is as shown 
in Table 3. It will be seen that while payments into 
the United States Security Forces deposit account 
have decreased appreciably, there was in 1955 a 
notable increase in International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration procurement of goods and _ services. 
There was also a decline in yen sales (individual 


consumer spending by Security Forces personnel and 


} 
4 


} 


MAY, 1956 


dependents), but because withdrawal of United States 
armed forces from Japan has not progressed so much 


_ the decline was not so great as in the case of pay- 


_ ments into the deposit account. Payments on Okinawa 


construction projects, United Nations Korean Relief 
Agency purchases, and French Government procure- 
ment (for Indo-China) have all decreased; but be- 
cause the amounts involved are small, the overall 


effect has not been big. 


3. BREAKDOWN OF UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
FOREIGN SPENDINGS 


(In $1,000) 
1955 Vs. 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1954 
Yen Sales seesessseees 287,728 322,618 313,092 287,110 25,982 
Payments into U.S. 
Security Forces 
Deposit Account -+++ 503,607 456,029 245,837 193,853 51,984 
Okinawa Construction-- 12,414 8,892 3,519 2,116 @ 1,403 
Other Military Outlays 4,225 2,453 7,079 2,923 @ 4,156 
ICA Procurement:+++++ 15,686 16,711 24,980 70,081 «45,101 
_ UNKRA Purchases +--+ 508 2,776 1,657 522 @ 1,135 
' French Government 
Procurement ++++e++e. — 2,977 6,842 2,500 @ 4,342 
Mofile r@aiepnta'ais.ass.o:0 824,168 812,456 603,006 559,105 43,901 


The item showing the most notable decrease, 


_ payments into United States Security Forces deposit 


account, covers procurement of goods and services 


(offshore procurement proper) for the armed forces 


in Japan and Korea, payments to workers furnished 
by the Japanese Government Procurement Board, 
and payments to the Japanese National Railways. 
The main reason for the decrease, as will be ex- 
plained later, is the decline in purchases of weapons 
for the United States armed forces. 

In contrast; ICA procurement has increased in 
1955 to about threefold the 1954 amount, by about 
$45 million. This about makes up for the decrease 
of some $50 million in offshore procurement of 
weapons and supplies; and this is the main reason 
the overall amount did not diminish to the extent at 
first feared. 

ICA procurement is undertaken mainly for goods 
and supplies to be furnished another country as 
economic aid from the United States. Therefore, 
the increase in such procurement in Japan is in- 
dicative of the deep interest being taken by the 


_ United States in the development of the countries of 


Asia. Much of the procurement undertaken since 
last year up to recent months has been mainly in 
items destined for Indo-China and India; and this 
activity is being followed with keen interest on the 
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part of Japanese business, particularly since United 
States foreign policy, and the geographical and 
other factors favoring Japan as a center of produc- 
tion make it likely that the volume will increase in 
the future. It is manifest then that the receipts 
derived from offshore procurement and other foreign 
spendings in Japan have changed appreciably in 
character from the Korean War requirements of up 
to a few years ago. ; 

It must be noted nevertheless that the funds made 
available to ICA are considerably less than the 
amounts budgeted for offshore procurement for the 
armed forces. Consequently, in view of the gradual 
withdrawal of armed forces from Japan, and the de- 
creasing tendency of JPA procurement and spending 
by armed forces personnel, future diminution of the 
overall amount of United States spendings in Japan 
must be anticipated. : 

The amount of Security Forces procurement 
proper is announced weekly by the United States 
Embassy in Tokyo. This amount covers payments 
into the Security Forces deposit account (excluding 
Procurement Board payments), a portion of the pay- 
ments made out of the ICA fund, and the payments 
out of the UNKRA fund. Table 4 shows that in 1954 
the total came to $178 million, 30 percent less than 
the $255 million of the preceding year. There was, 
also a notable change in content. 

In the first place yen contracts (paid out of the 
Japanese Government share of defense outlays) 
dwindled to- almost nil. This was because early in 
1954 the payment of wages and salaries to Japanese 
workers hired by the Security Forces was changed 
from disbursement out of the dollar fund to payment 
in yen out of Japan’s share of defense outlays. 

Secondly, these contracts when analysed and 
classified by types of goods and services decreased 
in value by 46 percent in goods, and by 16 percent 
in services. This was due, in addition to withdrawal 
of troops from Japan and Korea and contraction of 
the budget, to a marked decline in procurement of 
weapons. Table 5 shows that whereas in 1954 cont- 
racts for weapons and ammunition amounted to $67 
million, some 54 percent of all goods purchased, the 
1955 contracts were worth only $8 million, one- 
eighth of the 1954 level. This resulted in a drop in 
value of some $58 million, and was the main factor 
contributing to the $56 million decline in the value 
of contracts for goods. 


4. JAPAN PROCUREMENT AGENCY CONTRACT VALUES 


(In $1,000) 
Goods Services Total 
Dollar Yen 
Year Y; Dollar Yen Pal é Total 
Peace eee Sub-total Contracts Contracts Sub-tota Contracts Contracts 
1950 (half. year)+++++- 131,511 _— 131,511 61,062 —_ 61,062 192,572 a ig 
1951 268,594 —_ 268,594 91,876 — 91,876 360,470 = 60,47 
Sateiereisielelele/eiaisieists . F 
1952 161,396 20,182 181,578 71,250 40,949 112,199 232,646 61,131 293,777 
Risla ie sisleiie.n alsleie.e 
1953 210,803 50,685 261,488 121,750 68,323 190,073 832,553 119,008 451,561 
St aial se lace @ mi Sin DISCAL © ; 
1954 119,702 3,229 122,931 117,430 15,131 132,561 237,132 18,360 255,492 
Mreisisipe canivsielsiaes i : 
1955 66,793 0 66,793 110,985 91 111,076 177,778 91 177,869 
Pa wee a eee KE 8.08 F | 
1955 vs. 1954 Weeererer @ 44,2 a @ 45.7 eo Sub — @ 16.2 @ 25.0 = fen B04 


5. PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 
Contract Value Comparison with All 


(In $1,000) Contracts for Goods (%) 
1953 asec eisie\eleisieiste 61,809 23.6 
[OBA sescsccveccees 66,740 54.3 
JOBH cccccveesccoce 8,283 12.4 


Table 6 is a breakdown of contracts by goods 
and services items. It will be seen that the biggest 
decreases are indicated by weapons, ammunition, 
and propellant. Next in order are such items as coal, 
foodstuff, and chemicals; but conversely cement, rail- 
road ties, rails and electrical equipment have re- 
gistered big gains. These latter are mainly for re- 
construction of Korean rail and power facilities. 

In services, the withdrawal of troops has affected 
motor vehicle repair work, while conversely there 
has been created bigger demand for repair and over- 
haul of engines, aircraft, and shipping. The notable 
progress indicated by aircraft repair and mainten- 
ance work is one manifestation of the growth of 
Japan’s postwar aircraft industry. The reason for 
the relatively small decrease in the amount of service 
contracts is that the bulk of the services demanded 
is of local nature, and the work involved is not 
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affected greatly by the withdrawal of troops. 


6. CONTRACT AMOUNTS FOR THE MAIN PROCUREMENT ITEMS ~ 
(In $1,000) 


1955’s gain 
1954 1955 or loss 
Goods : against 1954 
Coal oceccccccccccssccccccccesess ( 2)15,060 ( 1) 9,689 © 5,371 
Penta Ammunition «+++++++ eves ( 1)50,838 ( 2) 5,657 c 45,181 
Furniture «siesieisina.cin pinieerols +» (9) 1,691 ( 3) 5,010 3,319 
Camanthnate rion totes ( 5) 2,771 ( 4) 3,703 932 
Dry Batteries 1,488 (5) 2,677 1,189 
Railroad Ties 254 (6) 2,632 2,378 
Meataacitees (8) 1,708 (7) 1,822 114 
Railgscccccccccscccccsssveccesees 223 ( 8) 1,500 127% 
Propellant Mawes oul m ade eteee ses (4) 3,151 (9) 1,193 © 1,958 
Wooden Cases «e+ererrssesesesse 592 (10). 1,185 593 
Plywood csecesesscnsescsseccvese ( 6) 2,612 1,143 © 1,469 
Machinegun Ammunition -++++++*+ ( 3) 9,819 968 @ 8,851 
Generators, Motors, Transformers++ (10) 1,493 9309 © 563 
Vegetables se+seeerescerecssncees ( 7) 1,900 915 © 985 
Kagel is.» Patt cctpadeds siteiae ig 730 © 429 
Tc@eccccccccccccccecccesecoves eese 1,095 298 @ 797 
Services 
Telephone, Telegraph -++++++++++> ( 2)23,024 ( 1)16,226 ~ 6,798 
Construction +++esrerssesseseeecs ( 1)26,786 ( 2)15,036 © 11,750 
Engine Repairs ++++++eseserereres ( 4) 6,913 ( 3)12,706 5,793 
Hlectrictiy sft -ces santos ocasecens ( 5) 3,645 ( 4)11,259 7,614 
Aircraft Repairs -++eresesseeesees 1,538 ( 5) 6,247 4,909 
Motor Vehicle Repairs -++++++++> ( 3)16,970 5,579 © 11,391 
Vessel Repairs -+eeesereseeeseces 2,168 2,529 361 
Vessels Charter eosssesrseveeseecs 3,395 ' 1,425 © 1,970 
Truck & Bus Charges ++++++++++++ 1,821 “663 © 1,158 
Note: Figures in parentheses indicate ranking. 


Agreement Trade at Crossroads 


\" is certainly undeniable that trade on the basis of 
bilateral trade agreements employing the exchange 
clearing system has contributed in no small way 
toward postwar recovery of world trade. Neverthe- 
less, because of the general world trend toward freer 
trade, and because of the notable betterment seen in 
Japan’s payments position the advantages of bilater- 
alism are steadily receding. Moreover, the disadvan- 
tages, among which can be cited enforced purchase 
of high cost commodities and steady accumulation of 
uncollected receivables, are now tending to be in- 
creasingly obvious. With the suggestion by the 
Argentine Government that trade with that country 
be carried out henceforth on a multilateral basis, it 
is probable that the moves toward reduced applica- 
tion of the bilateral formula will be given impetus. 

As a result of the visit to Argentina of a~-Japa- 
nese trade mission headed by Mr. Osamu Itagaki, 
Chief of the Bureau of Commerce of the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, the outlook bright- 
ened perceptibly in regard to settlement of that 
country’s trade obligations toward Japan. Then, 
came the Argentine request to liquidate the Argentine- 
Japan trade settlement account. The key points of 
the Argentine Government’s letter of March 12 are as 
summarized below. 

1) The present Argentine—Japan trade settlement 
account will be liquidated, and in its stead will be 
established a system of multilateral settlement of 
trade accounts. 

2) The credits accumulated by Japan as a result 
of business in the past (about $54 million) will be 


paid off in installments over a period of time. 

3) For operation of trade according to the new 
formula, the Japanese Government is asked to extend 
financial assistance. 

The multilateral settlement system suggested is 
believed to be something like the ‘‘Hague Club’”’ 
arrangement worked out between Brazil and her 
creditors, but at the present stage nothing definite 
is known. However, in regard to the interim mea- 
sures subsequent to abolition of the bilateral exchange 
clearing system, the Argentine Government, in reply 
to Japanese questions, has given the following indi- 
cations: 

1) The present open account will, in the near 
future, as of a given date, be closed to be desig- 
nated an ‘‘old account’’. 

2) For imports and exports already under cont- 
ract, there will be established three separate open 
accounts, which will be duly settled. 

3) For settlement of accounts subsequent to termi- 
nation of the present payments agreement, there 
will be no needless preference for the multilateral 
settlement system, and payments whenever possible 
will be made in transferable sterling. Consequently, 
even though Japan may not choose to participate in the 
new arrangement, the same treatment will be accorded 
in so far as transferable £ sterling is used as the 
means of payment. 

That the Argentine Government had been con- 
sidering termination of the present arrangement 
with Japan became known at the time of the Japa- 
nese trade mission to Argentina late last year; and 
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there was a report that Bureau Chief Itagaki had 


actually though unofficially objected to the Argentine 
plan. The Argentine Government, prior to its repre- 


-sentations to Japan on this subject, had already ap- 


proached both West Germany and Australia. Con- 
sequently, far from being a bolt out of the blue, 
the thinking of the Argentine officials has been fairly 
clear to the rest of the world. 

Pinched badly by decline in export sales and 
mounting import volume, Argentine foreign trade has 


come up against a number of bottlenecks. Argentine 


trade with its more important customers and suppliers 
—Italy, France, United Kingdom, West Germany, 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Sweden—on a bilateral 
exchange clearing basis has been indicating an 
adverse balance, far in excess of the permissible 
“swing’’ amounts. It is reported that the foreign 
exchange reserve of the Central Bank of Argentina 


_ dwindled by one-half during the year 1955, while the 


annual trade deficit has been running as high as 
$200 million. It is therefore surmisable that the aim 
of the Argentine representations is to break through 


_this impasse and to undertake a basic reconstruction 


of overseas trade. 


- Nevertheless, it is undeniable that the new plan 


tends to be one-sidely favorable to Argentina. It 
appears therefore that creditor-debtor relations are 
the same, whether among individuals or among 
nations: when the worst comes to the worst, the 
borrower can make it difficult for the lender. 

1. ARGENTINE—JAPAN TRADE 


(In $10,000) 

1953 1954 1955 

Export to Argentina +¢++esessserees 1,056 5,122 8,703 
Textiles «cscccscccsccesecesesece 34 170 310 
Chemical Products «++++++s+esees 69 244 252 
Metals+++++eseeeeee see 876 4,499 7,255 
Machinery on 24 179 788 
Import from Argentina 5,142 5,173 2,127 
(tah Atoce sobdsen ScaennodooogpE 336 2,595 684 
Textile Materials -++++e+seseeeseee 4,215 2,350 1,080 
Animal & Vegetable Products «+++ 257 96 123 
Chemical Materials ++-+++++s++e+e+s 325 112 236 


Source: Foreign Exchange Statistics 


In any case, the position into which Japan has 
been driven is that while watching how the countries 
of Europe will react, some decision has to made one 
way or the other. Even if it should be decided to 
participate in the multilateral arrangement there 
does not appear to be much chance of a good effect 
on Japanese exports to Argentina; for it is obvious 
that once a multilateral settlement organization comes 
into being, the nations involved will engage in fierce 
competition, in which event Japan, remote geo- 
graphically and lacking in credit-extension ability, 
is likely to come out the loser. 

The Argentine Government is requesting payment 
in installments of the amount owed to Japan; but 
because of the financial status of Argentina there is 
some doubt as to regular and dependable payment, 
and there is considerable risk of the receivables 
being shelved indefinitely. The bulk of imports from 
Argentina is made up of farm products, and the 
export outlook for the current year is worse than it 


was in 1955. With wheat for instance the expo'table 
amount is expected to be one-third of the average 
for the past three years. at 

Such being the case, it appears to be asking too 
much to expect rapid recovery of Argentine trade 
through credit extensions from a revolving fund and 
the creation of a multilateral settlement structure. 

In the case of Argentina, it can be said that the 
request for termination of the exchange clearing 
agreement came before the Japanese authorities had 
arrived at some definite decision as to how to deal 
with the problem. Nevertheless, it is manifest that 
Japan has in recent years reached the point where 
serious thought must be directed toward either 
abandoning or modifying the bilateral. exchange ~ 
clearing account system which came to be so widely 
adopted after the war. 

This system, briefly, works in the following way: 
trade and other payments between the parties to the 
bilateral agreement are not effected case by case, 
but are noted down as credit or debit, and at some 
specified time, or when some specific amount is 
reached, a settlement is made in cash. Importers 
and exporters, therefore, instead of handling foreign 
exchange, receive or pay their own currency from 
or into the trade account maintained by the govern- 
ments involved. 

Since by this arrangement it is possible to do 
business without hard currency on hand, it was for 
those countries handicapped by the dollar gap a 
convenient working arrangement, and it is undeniable 
that the system played a big role in expansion of 
postwar world trade. In the case of Japan, the ex- 
change clearing system, with its credit extending 
properties, certainly helped considerably in the 
development of markets among the under-developed 
countries of Southeast and South Asia. 

Nevertheless, the main purpose of the system, the 
conservation of foreign exchange holdings, can be 
achieved only when trade between the parties to 
the bilateral agreement is in proper balance. Once 
the balance of trade is so upset that the agreed- 
upon “‘swing’’ amount is exceeded one way or the 
other a settlement has to be made in cash. Now, 
although in theory this cash settlement is obligatory, 
it cannot be accomplished if the foreign currency 
holdings of the debtor nation are low or completely 
depleted. This has happened in the case of Indo- 
nesia, the Republic of Korea, and Argentina. 

When, under the bilateral agreement system, one 
nation fails to make good on its obligations to the 
other, the loss is sustained by the creditor nation’s 
government, that is to say the people as a whole. 
The businessmen participating in the transactions 
are not hurt in the least in so far as their pockets 
are concerned; and it is partly for this reason that 
frozen Argentine and Indonesian receivables are 
considered by those critical of government actions to 
represent subsidies paid to iron and steel manufac- 
turers and textile mill operators, 
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2. JAPAN’S TRADE WITH OPEN ACCOUNT NATIONS 
mo (In $10,000) 


Export Import Balance 

Argentina 1953 1,056 5,142 © 4,085 
( 2,500) 1954 5,122 5,173 o 51 
1955 8,703 2,127 6,576 

Brazil 1953 1,998 4,050 @ 2,052 
( 1,000) 1954 8,877 6,896 1,981 
1955 3,719 5,170 © 1,451 

Egypt 1953 276 2,149 © 1,873 
(500) 1954 483 758 ~ 275 
1955 1,509 1,159 350 

Finland 1953 391 368 22 
(100) 1954 357 162 195 
1955 192 272 ~~ 2 80 

France 1953 1,685 4,391 @ 2,706 
(800) 1954 1,905 2,313 o 408 
1955 1,786 2,238 | 452 

Indo-China 1953 497 1,519 @ 1,022 
‘pe 1954 721 1,176 — 458 
1955 265 241 124 

Switzerland 1953 2,475 4,901 © 2,426 
( 1,200) 1954 2,100 4,318 © 2,219 
1955 2,207 3,306 © 1,098 

Greece 1953 25 17 8 
(25) 1954 44 30 14 
1955 37 30 +f 

Indonesia 1953 9,100 5,076 4,025 
(acti 1954 12,327 6,179 6,149 
1955 6,736 6,479 257 

Italy 1953 266 510 o 144 
(008) 1954 490 A478 12 
1955 1,027 1,345 2 321 

Korea 1953 4,059 555 3,504 
(200) 1954 3,191 680 2,511 
1955 683 628 56 

Netherlands 1953 1,409 1,534 @ 123 
(200) 1954 1,847 1,073 174 
1955 1,806 1,210 596 

Philippines 1953 2,391 4,867 © 2,476 
( 250) 1954 2,827 4,990 @ 2,164 
1955 4,326 6,166 © 1,840 

Sweden 1953 875 2,550 © 1,674 
( 400) 1954 871 819 oe 52 
1955 1,387 439 949 

Taiwan 1953 4,907 5,330 © 423 
( 1,000) 1954 6,097 6,326 @ 229 
1955 5,847 4,639 @ 1,792 

Thailand 1953 4,994 5,770 © 775 
( 500) 1954 6,644 6,666 ) 22 
1955 6,304 5,749 556 

Turkey 1953 76 390 Oo 314 
( 100) 1954 601 590 11 
1955 1 84 oo) 83 


Notes: Figures include settlements in sterling and dollars. Figures 
in parentheses indicate ‘‘swing’’ limits. 
Source: Foreign Exchange Statistics. 


Furthermore, in order to maintain trade with 
“open account’? countries in proper balance the 
tendency is to purchase even when the price is 
slightly higher than that offered by the cash settle- 
ment areas. This leads to high cost of goods manu- 
factured in Japan. 

At the time when Japan’s foreign currency hold- 
ings were low, effort had to be directed toward ex- 
pansion of overall trade volume while overlooking 
such, at that time, relatively minor disadvantages. 
But today, with the foreign exchange reserve at well 
over $1,400 million there is, as far as Japan is con- 
cerned, no logical ground for continuing with the 
exchange clearing system, or so at least it is con- 
tended by its opponents. ; 

Under the circumstances, the Ministry of Finance 
is now positively inclined toward reduction of bilateral 
settlement arrangements. On the other hand, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, though 
not unaware of the drawbacks of the open account 


: 


_ more, competition is on the increase in regard to 
. credit extension toward under-developed countries. 


> 


i> 


atone is somewhat undecided because of the pos- 


sibility of losing some export markets. 

Although world trade is progressing toward 
liberalization, it is not that the discrepancies between 
nations have been reduced or eliminated. Further- 


Consequently, the MITI argument is that for Japan, 
which is weak in credit-extension ability, and whose 


- export capital goods tend to be relatively costly, 


abandonment of the bilateral agreement formula 


- would result in contraction of markets and in ener- 


urgency, it 
- general tide is toward reduction of exchange clear- 


vation of the competitive strength of Japanese pro- 
ducts. 
It boils down to choosing between: @) collection 


of receivables and selling regardless of consequences; 


and b) a high evaluation of Japan’s ability to export 
and a pessimistic view. This is the difference be- 


_ tween the progressive contentions and the conserva- 
_ tive position; and in so far as the disagreement be- 


tween the Ministry of Finance and MITI is concerned 
the basic differences appear to lie in the appraisal 
of the situation. 

Although there may be some disunity in sense of 
is nevertheless undeniable that the 


ing formula arrangements. However, in matters of 
trade, the influence is great of such factors as the 
exchange reserve level and trade policy of the other 
party. Consequently, the move toward termination 
of bilateralism cannot be expected to be without ex- 
ceptions. Generally speaking, while the countries of 
Western Europe appear to be proceeding steadily in 
this direction, trade with the Middle East will prob- 
ably remain unchanged for the time being. As for 
the Southeast Asia area, conditions vary consider- 
ably, so progress possibly will differ from country 
to country. 

In Japan’s trade with Western Europe, the bilateral 
agreement with West Germany was dropped from the 
beginning of October last, the new arrangement 
being case by case settlement in £ sterling or in 
convertible German marks. The effects of the new 
arrangement have yet to appear; but because German 
restrictions on imports from Japan have not been 
relaxed there is the fear that Japan’s unfavorable 
balance of trade with Germany may worsen. 

Trade with Italy too has since January 15, last, 
been changed to £ sterling settlement; while from 
April 15 the open account with Sweden will be 
ended. Means of payment in the latter case will be 
convertible £ sterling or Swedish Kroner. Notable 
in this new arrangement with Sweden is that while 
Japan agrees to give imports from Sweden treatment 


equal to that accorded to imports from the Sterling 
Area, Sweden will in regard to imports from Japan 
accord the same freedom as permitted imports from 
OEEC countries. 

When negotiating with West Germany and Italy, 
the Japanese Government sought to obtain a similar 
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concession but was unsuccessful. Consequently, the 


agreement with Sweden is considered important for 
future negotiations with these two countries. The 
Ministry of Finance, it appears is anxious to term1- 
nate the bilateral arrangements with France and the 
Netherlands. But in the case of Finland, a non-EPU 
nation which trades on the basis of bilateral agree- 
ments, it is believed that there will be no change. 

With Egypt, Turkey, and Greece, bilateral agree- 
ments were signed recently in an effort to open up 
new markets for Japanese goods. Consequently the 
question of abolition will not come up for some time. 
On the other hand, in the case of Southeast Asia, 
Thailand for instance is one country scheduled for 
a new arrangement. The new Thailand—Japan trade 
agreement which will shortly be signed will prob- 
ably call for settlements U.S. dollars, £ sterling, or 
Japanese yen. 

In the case of Taiwan, the Ministry of Finance 
has been strongly arguing for termination of the 
exchange clearing arrangement. But MITI contends 
that because of the dollar gap suffered by the 
Nationalist Government such change will result in 
contraction. of trade volume, while the Foreign 
Ministry also is opposed on the ground that such 
treatment might cause intensification of the Nation- 
alist Government’s sense of isolation. Consequently 
the matter has been shelved. 

It must be noted however, that the crude sugar 
Japan is duty-bound to buy from Taiwan under the 
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Japanese trade program is priced at $112 per ton 
cif. as against Cuban sugar at between $98 and 
$102. If the exchange clearing system is to be con- 
tinued with Taiwan, some concession will have to 
be made on the pricing of sugar. 

According to the Japanese trade program ended 
March 31, last, sugar imports from Taiwan were 
valued at $44,800,000 (about 400,000 tons), more than 
half the total value, at $94 million, of purchases. More- 
over, there was a firm commitment on 300,000 tons 
of the sugar. * 

In the case of the Philippines, while exports 
from Japan are impeded by the United States- 
Philippines agreement, Japanese imports from the 
Philippines comprise such items as abaca, lauan logs, 
and iron ore, which cannot be obtained easily else- 
where. Consequently, the Japan-Philippine trade 
account is in a chronic state of imbalance, and it is 
urged that since the open account system does not 
contribute toward development of trade, the arrange- 
ment should be terminated after settlement of the 
reparation problem. 

Trade with Indonesia is such that regulation of 
export is being enforced in order to prevent cumula- 
tive growth of unpaid receivables. Consequently, 
maintenance of an open account is meaningless. 
Nevertheless, a termination of the bilateral agree- 
ment with Indonesia would not be productive of any 
appreciable result, so it is felt that the problems of 
reparation and debt settlement must first be solved. 
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- Kaleidoscope 


Export Ships :—Japanese shipbuilders apparently are in 
luck with a huge backlog of orders from overseas shipowners. 
According to the Shipbuilders Industrial Association, it willbe in 
1958 that the orders outstanding as of mid-April will get com- 
pletely executed. The Association revealed that during fiscal 
1955 some 155 ships aggregating 2,349,000 gross tons worth 
$570,556,000 were contracted for export, of which 150 ships of 
2,234,000 gross tons worth $539,611,000 were authorized for 
construction by MITI. During the same fiscal year, 41 ships 
aggregating 382,000 gross tons worth $83,221,000 were 
delivered. As of the end of March, 1956, the backlog of 
orders stood at 174 vessels of 2,695,000 gross tons worth 
$645,285,000, including 90 ships of 1,180,000 gross tons worth 
$279,000 due to be delivered during fiscal 1955 ending March, 
1957. During 1957, 63 ships (1,084 gross tons worth $234,- 
043,000) are scheduled to be delivered while fiscal 1958 will 
see 21 ships (431,000 gross tons worth $131,897,000) com- 
pleted, ready for delivery to overseas customers. 


Iron-Steel Exports:—The Japan Iron-Steel Federation 
announced on April 7 that the total amount of iron and steel 
cortracted for export during fiscal 1955 amounted to 2,127,- 


~ 000 metric tons valued at $315,000,000, a new postwar high. 


Among major export items, cold strip steel sheets amounted 
to 64,000 tons, tin plates 316,000 tons and semi-finished steel 
materials 455,000 tons. The fiscal 1954 exports totalled 2,050,- 
000 tons worth $250,000,000 and the fiscal 1953 shipments 
amounted to 883,000 tons worth $150,000,000. 


Farm Income :—According to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, the farm income during calendar 1955 totalled 
3338,778 per farming household (up 6.9% over calendar 1954). 
The total income is broken down into ¥121,607 (up 13.7%) 
in pure agricultural income, *¥22,349 in non-agricultural 
(forestry, fisheries, commerce, and other sidelines) income 
(up 8.8%) and £94,822 in extra (wages, etc.) income (up 2.7%). 
The outstanding increase in pure agricultural income was 
mostly side, the total calendar 1955 expenditure ascribed to a 
bumper rice crop. In the expenditure totalled ¥280,084 (up 
2.8% over 1954), including 9¥72,342 in agricultural expenses 
(up 3.5%), 38,528 in non-agricultural expenses (down 5.0%), 
°¥27,546 in taxes (up 14.6%) and 171,667 in household ex- 
penses (up 1.3%). Larger spending for fertilizers accounted 
for. the overall swelling of expenses. Thus, the farm house- 
hold budget in calendar, 1955 registered ¥¥58,696 in the black. 


Coal Strike :—The nation’s coal production dropped by 
1,100,000 tons due to the spring coal mine strike which came 
to an end on April 12 (except Mitsui-Miike). The strike 
caused a total loss of 3£2,300,000,000 to coal companies which 
were forced to pay extra allowances of some ¥ 700,000,000. 
Misfortunes never come single. 


Life Insurance Assets :—Investments in stocks by life in- 
surance companies have been a big support to the latest stock 
market boom. During fiscal 1955, life insurance firms invested 
in shares some 40% of their swelling assets. Because of active 
share investments, however, the stock holdings by life insur- 
ance firms have been steadily reaching legal limits. As of the 
end of March, 1955, stock holdings accounted for 25.7% of 
the total assets of life insurance firms, but this percentage 
climbed to nearly 29% by the end of January, this year. The 


legal limits is 30% 


ASSETS MANIPULATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(In 100 million) 


Increases Balance 
Fiscal Fiscal March-end Jan.-end 
1954 1955, Pesnikies 1955 
Total assets +++... 373 401 1,411 1,811 
(100) (100) (100) (100) 
Loans seseceses see 274 178 719 897 
( 73.4) ( 44.5) ( 50.7) ( 49.5) 
Stocks -scessssece 54 1599 363 521 
( 14.5) ( 39.7) ( 25.7) ( 28.8) 
Note: *by January 1955. Parenthesized figures denote percentages 


against total assets. 


Power Industry Boom :—The Power Industry Association 
has recently revealed the business results of nine power com- 
panies in the latter half of the fiscal 1955 (October, 1955- 
March, 1956). According to the report, there will be an ad- 
ditional revenue of 313,470 million over the initial estimate. 
Reasons for the amazing growth are: 1) economization of coal 
and oil thanks to the abundant water supply; 2) growth of 
power demand in every district except Kyushu; 3) ‘improve- 
ment in coal and water utilization; 4) minimization of loss in 
transmitting and 5) full application of power resources through 
coordination between companies. The total of 28,100 million 
kw.-h. generated during Oct.-Mar. period among the nine 
power companies represents 3.7% more than orginally planned. 


Equipment Investment :—Equipment investment, hitherto 
aimed mostly at rationalization, is now on the verge of real 
expansion—bigger expansion, indeed, than that attempted during 
the Korean War. Noteworthy is the fact that the investment 
is now ranging from the primary industries including iron & 
steel to the tertiary industries such as beer and department 
stores to the newfangled industries including urea, titanium, 
petro-chemicals, synthetic fibres and television. 


MSA Farm Products :—The Government decided on April 
10 that it would not buy the MSA farm products in the new 
system for the present fiscal year. Main reasons are: 1) that 
the new procedures are so complicated that jit is doubtful if they 
are duly attended to during the present U.S. fiscal year, if tried; 
2) that the clause in the new stipulation ordering the 50% use 
of the U.S. ships in transportation may prove harmful to the 
growing Japanese shipping; 3) that the clause prescribing the 
90% accumulation of yen value for the products before their 
arrival is likely to give malignant effects on the local money 
market. 


Rough-necks :—According to the National Police Board, 
the number of gangsters, which made a slight dip from some 
30,500 in 1946 to some 8,800 in 1949, has been on the constant 
uphill ever since. Among some 55,800 racketeers (post-war 
high) arrested during the past year, those charged with injury 
led the way with 22,400, followed by intimidators, rapists, 
thieves and murderers who accounted for 832. Noteworthy 
is the fact that the nature of crimes is ever getting degenerated 
with the number of deadly weapons foundin the past year 
eclipsing the 1954 figure. To cite a few examples, police fer- 
reted out 82 pistols (81 in 1954), 103 shot-guns (40 in 1954), 
and 454 Japanese swords (445 in 1954), 
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Industry 


Shipbuilding 


1 Cis shipbuilding industry now is apparently on the 
crest of the export boom. Responsible for this is, 
among others, the success of rationalization efforts 
in the past years. Equipment investments, estimated 
at upwards of ¥20 billion since 1950, can he said to 
have borne more fruit than expected. 


2nd Largest Shipbuilder in World 


Business got unprecedentedly busy throughout 
1955: export contracts from April, 1955, through 


March, 1956, amounted to 2,234,000 gross tons (150 
vessels), valued at $540 million, or four times (1954’s 
and ten-fold 1951’s.’ This was the all-time high record 
for ship exports. Including orders from domestic 
customers, the backlog of unfilled orders as of October 
1, 1955, totalled 2,250,000 gioss tons, or the second 
largest amount next only to that of England. Grow- 
ing. month after month, the backlog at present is 
estimated at 3,500,000-3,600,000 gross tons. This will 
enable Japanese shipyards to operate at full capacity 
for well over three years to come even if their 
capacity is rated at about 1,000,000 gross tons a year. 


1. CAPITAL INVESTMENTS BY EQUIPMENT 
(In 31,000,000; % in brackets) 


Fiscal Year 1950 1951 
Welding. <00s.cencesccsccnecoutsccns 190(11.6) 751(32.0) 
Diesel Engine Making +++++++++ssees 348(21.1) 573(24.4) 
Turbine-Boiler Making -++++++++s+- 152( 9.2) 163( 6.9) 
Transport Equipment «++++++s.sse.- 111( 6.7) 135( 5.7) 
Building Berths +..e..sesseeseeecaee 26( 1.6) 31( 1:3) 
TOYS Sty Ses Ch Om RS Aen so cosd ogame dae 31( 1.9) 3( 0.1) 
Quay-walls Ped ecar eres esseesesevene 31( 1.9) 68( 2.8) 
Electric Power s++eseseeeseseeeeees 69( 4.2) 121( 5.1) 
thers kiss o:a's is in's winin: wipe isis uleyb wiv alele=e'ese 634(26,3) 381(16.2) 
Indirect Facilities +++++++eseeeeeeees 256(15.5) 127( 5.4) 
TURAL GosnghainAessases ononderns 1,648(100)  2,353( 100) 
* For 1955, scheduled figures. 
Source: The Ministry of Transportation. 


This boom is ascribed to the following circum- 
stances. In the first place, the shipbuilding industry 
is picking up substantially in all the countries. Ship 
holdings in the world now total nearly 100,000,000 
gross tons, of which obsolete craft, exceeding 25 years 
in age, and ships built in time of war comprise more 
than 50%. Thus, shipping countries are all stepping 
up their efforts for replacement of these bottoms. 
Moreover, international business conditions have been 
turning for the better since 1954 to the extent that 
sea-borne cargoes have been on the steady gain. As 
the result, demand for shipping bottoms has got so 
active that freight rates have been rising sharply. 
Little wonder that leading shipowners have launched 
upon their building programs, issuing an increasing 
amount of new orders to shipyards, particularly to 
Japanese builders who are well able to make earlier 
deliveries than foreign interests. 

Insofar as Japanese shipyards are concerned, in 
addition to the afore-mentioned rally of business 
conditions in the world, there must be some specific 
factor responsible for their current export boom. - It 
is none other than the success of capital investments 
for equipment rationalization in the past few years. 
Starting on a substantial scale construction of steel 
ships in 1950, Japanese shipbuilders invested about 
¥ 15,500 million for adjustment and improvement of 
their facilities up to 1954. Their rationalization 
campaigns along this line finally did bear fruit, well 


3,867( 100) 


1952 1953 1954 Total 1955* 
1,367(35.4) 675(16.2) 465(13.4) 3,448(22.3)  2,069(27.7) 
245( 6.3) 575(13.8) 234( 6.7) 1,975(12.7)  2,272(30.5) 
275( 7.1) 823(19.7) ~ 1,031(29.7) 2,444(15.7)  2,272(30.5)~ 
279) 7.2) 429(10.3) 90( 2.3) 1,044( 6.7) 365( 4.9) 
289( 7.5) 80( 1.9) 138( 3.9) 564( 3.7) 670( 9.0) 
517(13.4) 214( 5.1) 144( 4.2) 909( 5.9) 84( 0-8) 
72( 1.8) 277( 6.6) 244( 7.0) 692( 4.4) 234( 3.1) 
104( 2.7) 122( 2.9) 35( 1.0) 451( 3.0) 163( 2.2) 
562(14.5) 730(17.5) 590(17.1) 2,697(17.2)  1,256(16.8) _ 
157( 4.1) 253( 6.0) 509(14.7) 1,302( 8.4) 374( 5.0) 


4,178( 100)  3,480(100) — 15,526( 100) —7,487( 100) 


timed with the recovery of the shipping market in 
the world. 


Fruitful Investments for Rationalization 


Japan’s shipyards suffered little damages during 
the Second World War, and they retained such big 
capacity as comparable to the prewar level when the 
war was over. But their technique turned out ex- 
tremely backward and out-of-date because they had 
been completely left far behind foreign builders in 
technical progress during the war as had been the 
case with many other industries of Japan. For in- 
stance, they had not yet adopted the welding and 
block building methods, remarkably developed abroad 
in time of war for a shorter period of construction, 
reduction of DW tonnage through economy in material 
consumption, greater speed through less resistance, and 
for cost cutting through the decrease of man-hours, and 
far more efficient in every respect than the former 
riveting process. Thus, they found it absolutely 
necessary to carry out the earliest possible adoption 
of these two methods, especially because domestic 
demand was so limited that they must needs secure 
by all means overseas orders for economical’ opera- 
tions. As their technique was far inferior in all 
respects, their success or failure in rivalry with for- 
eign interests was dependent solely upon such mod- 
ernization of their facilities. 


Shipbuilders’ capital investments from 1950 through 


MAY, 1956 


MAY, 1956 


1954, therefore, were concentrated upon equipment 
- modernization, popularly known as rationalization 
investments. As may be noted in Table 1, the bulk 
of capital was invested for welding equipment during 
1951-52. With the termination of welding equipment 
installations, the center of investment activities grad- 
ually moved, as from 1953, to facilities for fabrica- 
tion of main engines, such as diesel engines and 
turbines, and to transport equipment in shipyard 
compounds. 

What were the final results of such equipment 
rationalization ? Taking for instance a medium-speed 
freighter (7,000 gross tons, equipped with 5,000-HP 
diesel engines), the Ministry of Transportation has 
announced the following estimates: 

1) Steel consumption decreased by about 17% from 
3,600 mt. per gross ton at the time of the 5th postwar 
building plan in 1949 to 3,000 mt. for the 10th and 
11th plans. 

2) The index number for man-hours (with that 
for the 5th plan as 100) slipped to 86.1 for 1952’s 7th 
plan and to as low as 65.0 for 1955’s 11th plan. The 
rapid contraction since the 9th plan is ascribed mainly 
to the successful application of the block method and 
to the rationalization efforts of all the shipbuilding 
companies after their bitter experiences in the de- 
pression period. 

3) The ship price has registered a substantial 
decline in the meantime, though this cannot be re- 
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garded as indicating exactly the reduction of building 
cost as the ship price depends greatly upon the ups 
and downs of material prices. Stimulated by the 
sharp hike of commodity prices (wholesale) during 
the Korean war, the ship price made a steady curve- 
up up to the 7th building plan, but it turned down- 
ward while on the other hand wholesale prices touched 
their peak and marked time. Thus, the ship price 
for the 11th plan showed a fall of about 40% from 
the peak. All this eloquently speaks of the wide- 
range reduction of building cost. ¥ 

It deserves special mention that, as the result of 


“such cost cutting, the former spread between the 


selling prices of local builders and those of foreign 
interests has almost disappeared. The ship prices 
local builders could offer were formerly 10-20% higher 
than the international standard. The Economic Plan- 
ning Board’s comparison of local and British prices 
(a case study of the 10th building plan) indicates that 
the former is 2.6% higher than the latter in one case 
and 13.4% lower in another. Such price reduction 
was attained by Japanese shipyards in spite of various 
adverse factors, such as the instability of operations 
and the higher prices (20-30% above the world level) 
of steel products and ship riggings. And this was 
attributed to the success of “‘rationalization’’ invest- 
ments, particularly the economy in material consump- 
tion and the reduction of man-hours at shipyards. 
Tt is also to be noted that building cost can be cut 


2. SOURCES OF ACCOMMODATION FOR EQUIPMENT INVESTMENTS 
(In 3£1,000,000; 9% in brackets) 


1950 1952 1953 1954 Total 
Japan Development Bank -+++++seseseseeees 12( 0.7) 423( 18.1) 715( 18.4) 716( 17.1) 2710 7.9) 2,137( 13.8) 
Eedai Tigtianet see see i) ceakaes < og cae « pas 74( 4.5) 62( 2.6) 692( 17.9) 553( 13.2) 146( 3.8) _1,527( 10.4) 
eb anharee teste ea es ses eRawseec ss icuah 196( 42.3) 721( 30.6) 934( 6.1) 628( 15.0) 404( 11.7) 2,683( 17.2) 
Reem idk diepectatsonalissstists ++5ys2 200s 171( 10.4) 361( 15.3) 1,167( 30.2) —1,370( 82.7) —-1.812( 52.2) —4,881( 81.2) 
City Banks +s-+ceeeecesesecesereeeceneccrces 645( 42.1) 786( 33.4) 1,059( 27.4) 911( 22.0) 847( 24.4) 4,298( 27.4) 
noe Rn AM cl RSE SS cen ne 1,648(100.0) 2,353(100.0) —3,867(100.0) — 4,178(100.0) —-3,480(100.0) —-15.526(100.0) 


Source: The Ministry of Transportation. 


off by 10% or so as shipyards are operating at full 
capacity due to brisk overseas orders. Good reason 
exists to believe that Japanese builders now can offer 
prices 10-20% lower than the international standard. 
This is, needless to emphasize, one of the biggest 
factors responsible for the present export boom. 


Consolidation of Capital Composition 


The afore-mentioned 15,500-million investments 
during 1950-54 are relatively small compared with 
the huge amounts of capital invested in other lines: 
e.g. about ¥120,000 million scheduled (107,500 mil- 
lion actually invested) for the first rationalization 
program in the iron and steel industry from 1951 to 
1953, 323,000 million invested by nine electric power 
companies during 1950-53, and nearly ¥73,900 million 
by coal mining companies in the same period. For 
all this, more encouraging results have been attained 
in the shipbuilding industry than in any other line. 
Reasons can be found in the following circumstances. 

In the first place, Japan’s shipbuilding industry 


still holds such latent capacity as built up, before 
the Second World War, the second largest mercantile 
marine in the world and the big navy exceeding 
1,000,000 displacement tons. In 1954, there were 
throughout the world only 38 shipyards with facilities 
for construction of super-tankers, of which Japan had 
8, next only to England’s far exceeding Sweden’s 4. 

Then, the 1950-54 first round of capital investments 
attained remarkable results thanks to the successive 
execution of postwar building plans after 1950 and 
to the 1951-52 ‘‘tanker boom’’ following the outbreak 
of the Korean war. As may be noted in Table 2, 
equipment investments through net worth were quite 
negligible in 1950 and 1951, while on the other hand 
necessary funds were provided mostly in form of 
debentures and bank loans, indicating what financial 
difficulties shipbuilders had to overcome in those 
days for equipment expansion and rationalization. 
During. the 1951-52 shipbuilding boom, however, 
profits increased to the extent that equipment invest- 
ments could newly be made through net worth (capital 
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3. CAPITAL COMPOSITION RATIOS OF BIG 10 SHIPBUILDING COMPANIES 


(In percentage) 


1950 1951 
1st* 2nd 1st 2nd 
Half Half Half Half 
Current Assets Ratio(1) .-.++. 105.8 104.6 101.5 101.9 
Owned Capital Ratio(@) ...++- 11.2 11.5 9.6 10.5 
Fixed Assets Ratio(3)..++e+e. 95,3 108.8 131.7 118.1 
Reserve¥* Ratio(4) ...ssecees 4.6 Bait 14.7 27.9 
Reserve Ratio ag. Capital Used(5) 0.4 0.4 0.8 1.4 


* The business term ending with June, September and October. 


1952 195 1954 qe 
eee ae ce eT: Ist 
Ist 2nd Ast 2nd 1st 2nd Half 
Half Half Half Half Half Half 

103.1 113.8 119.7 ui yf 127.2 125.7 122.3 
12.0 20.1 25.0 32.0 2725 34.9 32.0 

112.8 79.2 74.6 82.6 79.9 78.4 81.0 

50.4 49.0 53.7 62.1 61.5 62.3 65.0 

2.6 4.8 6.5 7.6 9.1 8.30 8.1 


** Including 1) the balances of all funds reserved for profit distribution, retirement allowance, etc. and 2) the balances of all funds 


earmarked for tax, bad loans, etc. Loans earmarked for export business are included in current assets. . 


Current Assets 


Owned Capital : 


ized Aadete 


SS Ay) 
8) Owned Capital ss 


; 100 
2) Current Lisbilities «100 2) All Capital Used x 
Reserves Reserves 5<100 
4) Spud Capital °° 5) “All Capital Used 


crease, reserve or depreciation). 

-Well timed with the execution of building plans 
year after year and with the Korean war, the fol- 
lowing good cycle was accelerated considerably, over- 
coming in surprising tempo the technical backward- 
ness of Japanese builders: i.e. equipment investments 
through bank loans, increased profits, equipment in- 
vestments through net worth (accumulated profits), 
greater profits again, and the third round of invest- 
ments. 

All this was clearly reflected in the financial stand- 
ing of 10 leading shipbuilding companies as listed in 
Table 3 (i.e. Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering, 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Reorganized, Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding & Engineering, Ishikawajima Heavy 
Industries, Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Industries, Ka- 
wasaki Dockyard, Hitachi Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing, Uraga Dock, Harima Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing, and Hakodate Dock). It can be seen that all 
the ratios of their capital composition have been 
improving tangibly with 1952 as the turning point. 
It claims special attention that, in spite of the de 
cline of the ship price after 1952, reserve funds have 
been gaining rapidly, for this vividly indicates the 
fruitful results of capital investments stimulated by 
the 1952-53 boom. While ambitious investments were 
pushed on the other hand, the net worth and fixed 
assets ratio declined from 100% or so before 1952 to 
70-80%, eloquently bespeaking the stabilization of 
business conditions. 


From Rationalization to Expansion 


It must be cited, however, that a temporary setback 
occurred in 1954 with the outbreak of the notorious 
scandal concerning ‘‘rebates’’ distributed among pol- 
iticians plus the adoption of the deflationist policy. 
The ratio of profits against fixed assets, which con- 
tinued rapidly rising up to 1953, suffered a sharp 
drop in 1954. This was because fixed assets bulged 
and profits shrank as a reaction set in just at the 


moment when the 1953 boom came to an end. Thus, 


Hitachi, Uraga, Harima, Hakodate and some other 
interests of weak financing backing had to use all 


their accumulated assets for disposal of superfluous 
equipment, adjustment of employees, etc. 

But the recession has ended earlier than expected 
due to the current export boom, which is assuming 
far bigger proportions than the 1952-53 briskness. 
Indications are increasing, therefore, that the ship- 
yards expanded up to 1953 (including those finished 
in 1954) will again be in full swing. In this way, 
the second round of brisk equipment investments has 
started only one year after the termination of the 
first ‘‘rationalization’’ investments. The note-worthy 
fact is that investments now are concentrated upon 
expansion of building berths and related facilities, 
especially those for construction of super-tankers for 
which big orders have been received. In other words, 
emphasis, now is placed on expansion rather than 
rationalization of the existing equipment. 

As shown in Table 1, 1955 investments are sched- 
uled at about ¥7,500 million, or one half of the 
cumulative total during 1950-54. Thus, the ship- 
building industry will rapidly expand in scale. Table 
4 shows that the numbers of big building berths, 
exceeding 23,000 gross tons, will double in 1956 
compared with 1952-53, and that 40-50-ton and 50-ton 
cranes will increase to 19 and 15 units, respectively. 


4. NUMBER OF BUILDING BERTHS & CRANES 


Building Berths Cranes 
Oe ee, 
End of 23,000- Over 
Total 33,000 33,000 Total 20-40 40-50 Over 
ace cao tons tons_50 tons 
1952 weveencacone 94 5 2 169 6 4 4 
1953 seeeeenevece 93 5 2 175 10 9 4 
1954 eoreceeceene 93 6 2 178 10 9 6 
TORS ss aiensie vice 87 9 2 178 bo 14 9 
1956 (sched.) sees 87 17 4 187 14 19 15 


Whether or not such expansion investments will 
again lead to over-capacity is being discussed pro 
and con among interested circles. But there is no 
need of serious apprehension in this connection, if 
the fixed assets thus expanded are written off suf- 
ficiently in the shortest possible period. Nothing 
appears, therefore, to be more essential than further 
consolidation of the financial standing in line with 
the expansion of capacity. 
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§ Real Scale of Foreign Trade | 
Bee: By Ryokichi Minobe : 


; 
= vi 1pthees production has been approximately doubled _ cerned is generally loose and inaccurate. For example, 


as compared with prewar (1934-36) annual aver- 
age, while the substantial scale of her export trade 
has not yet reached even 60 percent of the prewar 
level and her imports have amounted to’ only 80 per- 
cent. Why? This must be a common doubt likely to be 
entertained by the majority of persons studying the 
postwar economy of Japan. 


Defects of Quantitative Indices 

The most delicate and controversial point in the 

doubt of this kind is perhaps the meaning of the 
substantial scale of foreign trade. The conclusion 
that the substantial scale of Japan’s export trade has 
not yet neared even 60 percent of the prewar level 
is apparently based on the quantitative foreign trade 
indices (on the basis of 100 for the 1934-36 average) 
of the Economic Planning Board with the 1955 index 
_standing at 57. The writer, however, considers it 
- not thoroughly justifiable to conclude that the sub- 
stantial scale of export trade has not reached 60 
percent of prewar for the simple reason that the 
quantitative export index stands at 57. The quanti- 
tative foreign trade indices prepared by the Economic 
Planning Board are principally based on weights, 
chiefly given in metric tons, although some com- 
modities are counted by numbers or by sizes. If 
the brands of specific export commodities are strictly 
defined, the increase in number results in the corre- 
sponding increase in number and in size and hence 
quantities may be gauged by any units available in 
preparing the indices. Actually, however, brands 
(or qualities) of Japanese export commodities taken 
for preparing the indices are not definitely specified 
in most cases. For instance, take the case of bicycles. 
In recent years, lighter-weight bikes are rapidly 
coming into fashion. Under the circumstances, the 
number of bicycles in a certain year might have 
doubled as compared with the preceding year, but 
the total weight could still remain the same. In 
such a case, figures compiled by compositely indexing 
export commodities partly by numbers, partly by 
weight and partly by size are bound to prove mean- 
ingless. In real practices, however, most commodities 
are calculated by weight (in tons). Hence, it may 
be taken that the weight is the commonest unit used 
in Japan for calculating export commodities. 

In computing the quantitative trade indices, trade 
commodities are classified just as minutely as possible 
and the quantitative movement of each commodity 
is indexed and ‘‘weighed’’ before the whole group 
of the commodities is compositely indexed. As stated 
elsewhere, however, the method of specifying re- 
spective brands in classifying the commodities con- 


they are roughly classified into specific groups such 
as spinning machines or metal-working lathes. It 
should be noted in this connection that lathes as 
well as spinning machines, like many other articles, 
have undergone drastic qualitative changes since be- 
fore the Pacific War. It may reasonably be under- 
stood, therefore, that the per-unit weight of such 
commodities (calculated by ton) has comfortably 
changed. Hence, it is highly doubtful whether there 
is any meaning in comparing the postwar and pre- 
war exports of the commodities under review (spin- 
ning machines and lathes in the present case), which 
have been markedly improved in quality after the 
war, by simply indexing them by weight and by 
“weighing’”’ them by item. 


Two Examples 

In foreign trade transactions, the quantities of 
exports or imports are of little significance. What 
is predominantly vital is the amount of foreign cur- 
rency which such exports are earning or such im- 
ports have to pay. As the nearest example, let us 
take up watches, or better still, let us suppose that 
there exists a country depending solely on watches 
and clocks for her export trade. Let us further 
assume that the watch-manufacturing technique has 
so advanced that all watches shipped out by that 
country have become automatic, indicating days and 
weeks as well as hours. Let us also presume that 
as a result the unit prices of watches exported from 
that country have doubled in the past 20 years, that 
the export volume has remained unchanged during 
the interim and that the currency value has stayed 
intact. In such a case, the export value of watches 
from that country has doubled during the period under 
review while the export volume stays unchanged. 
Is it right, under the circumstances, to conclude that 
the substantial scale of exports is the same as 20 
years ago? The writer in a case like this considers 
it ordinary and justifiable to take note of the doubling 
of the export value and conclude that the scale of 
export trade has substantially been doubled. Another 
instance. Let us assume that a country has adopted 
an energetic dumping policy and has succeeded in 
duplicating the volume of exports by halving the 
exports prices regardles of break-even points in 
production cost. In this case, the export volume has 
been doubled while the export value has remained 
the same. Is it proper to conclude that the export 
scale of that countryh as been doubled? It may com- 
monly be said that the volume of exports has been 
duplicated by dumping with the trade scale remaining 
intact. For capitalistic countries, the volume of for- 


eign currency to be acquired by exports and to be 
spent for imports is the most important consideration. 
It is for that reason that the value of foreign trade 
is generally taken as the most cardinal yardstick 
for gauging the vicissitudes of the scale of trade. 
For all that, the trade volume generally moves in 
right proportion to the trade value within a short 
period of time. Admitting that the substantial scale 
of foreign trade should be gauged by the value of 
trade, if the currency value should fluctuate within 
a certain specific period, the increase in the value 
of trade because of such fluctuations during the 
interim have to be omitted. Hence, when the value of 
currency is fluctuating, any change in the value of 
trade due to the changes of prices resulting from the 
fluctuations of the currency value must be deducted 
in order to estimate the substantial scale of trade 
correctly. As.a matter of fact, however, such a 
calculation is extremely difficult, and the quantitative 
indices may be taken as indicating the substantial 
movements of the trade value on the understanding 
that the quantitative gain of trade brings about a 
proportionate increase in the substantial value of 
trade. In cases like this, it is a hard job to compile 
the indices by omitting the fluctuations of the cur- 
rency value, and it is rather proper and convenient 
to utilize the quantitative indices as a yardstick for 
indicating the substantial transitions of trade. 


Japan’s Case 

This formula, however, is considered somewhat 
risky in comparing the scale of Japan’s postwar trade 
with that before the war. First, the postwar and 
prewar years to be compared are too far distant. 
During a long period which separates the recent few 
years and the ‘“‘base years’’ before the war, revolu- 
tionary changes have taken place in the quality of 
articles belonging to the similar groups. Metal- 
working lathes and spinning machines, which the 
writer incidentally has taken up, have been noticeably 
improved in quality. Thus, even if the export volume 
of those two specific items may have been doubled, 
it is not proper in many instances to conclude that 
the export value has been correspondingly changed. 
Second, following the reimposition of the gold em- 
bargo in 1931, Japan resorted to a large-scale program 
of social and exchange dumpings. Consequently, the 
volume of trade (particularly that of exports) re- 
markably increased, but the trade value failed to 
make a corresponding increase. Hence, based on the 
volume of trade before the war which swelled rather 
abnormally, the trade volume after the war is likely 
to be extremely and excessively minimized. In other 
words, in comparing the dumping-supported trade 
before the war and the dumpingless trade after the 
war, the quantitative yardstick by no means gives 
an accurate comparison of the substantial trade value. 

From another viewpoint, the writer regrettably 
has to suspect the accuracy of the quantitative trade 
indices of the Economic Planning Board as an indi- 
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cator of the substantial scale of the nation’s trade. 
For one thing, the E.P.B. uses the average of the 
three prewar years, 1934 to 1936, as the standard 
basis of its indices. It also counts as ‘‘exports and 
imports’? the shipments to and the arrivals from 
Korea and Formosa in prewar years now that Japan 
lost such colonies. In other words, the E.P.B. figures 
compare the postwar trade of the country with the 
prewar equivalents with Japan’s transactions with 
such colonies taken as full-fledged foreign trade. 
The writer ventures to refer to an extraordinary 
situation in the 1934-36 period when Japan’s exports 
to Manchuria made an abnormal increase due to an 
undeniably non-economic factor called war. It is 
highly questionable whether it is proper to take a 
few yeais when exports swelled abnormally because 
of such a non-economic stimulant as war as a yard- 
stick for comparing prewar and postwar trade vol- 
umes. In addition, Japanese shipments to and receipts 
from Korea and Formosa in those days are con- 
sidered to have included large transactions imperial- 
istically forced upon those colonies. The writer in 
this connection thinks it more appropriate to exclude 
shipments to and from Korea and Formosa in totalling 
prewar trade figures and also to omit, if necessary, 
trade with those two countries from postwar trade 
dealings in comparing trade volumes before and after 
the war. 

The writer considers it quite inappropriate to use 
quantitative trade indices for comparing the sub- 
stantial scale of trade today with that before the 
war. It is true that the changes of domestic prices 
are not necessarily the most dependable and accurate 
indicator of the fluctuations of currency value. Never- 
theless, the transmutations of domestic prices may 
still serve as the commonest yardstick of the changes 
of currency value. For gauging the changes in the 
scale of Japan’s foreign trade, the writer has ventured 
to make two calculations. First, the trade value has 
been calculated at the current exchange quotations 
into the U.S. dollars and deflated by the U.S. whole- 
sale price indices in order to curb the swelling due 
to the fluctuations of dollar quotations. Second, the 
trade volume, left intact in yen without being con- 
verted into U.S. dollars, has been deflated by domestic 
price indices. The result is, in the writer’s opinion, 
indicates the trade scale at least more accurately 
than the calculation by quantitative indices, although 
it may not be an unfailingly correct indicator of the 
nation’s trade volume. 


Larger Than Prewar 

In compiling the attached Tables, the writer has 
also used the trade averages during the 12 years 
from 1926 to 1937 (which incidentally marked the 
outbreak of the China Incident) as the prewar basis. 
In this calculation, the writer has excluded prewar 
trade transactions with the colonies so that the na- 
tion’s prewar foreign trade might be a purely main- 
land business as it stands today. For comparison, 
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the amounts of trade with Korea and Formosa have 
also been deducted from Japan’s foreign trade after 
the war. For the reason that the prewar trade with 
Machuria was for the most part ‘‘imperialistically 
forced,’’ the writer in an instance has also indicated 
the prewar trade volumes minus transactions with 
that country (as shown in Tables 1 and 2). 

Placing the average index of annual exports (ex- 
clusive of trade with the colonies) during the 12 
prewar years from 1926 to 1937, calculated at the 
dollar exchange rate as it stood in 1926, at 100, the 
1955 index of Japan’s export trade registers 136.6, 
as shown in Table 1 (A). The 1955 index drops to 
129.6 if transactions with Korea and Formosa are 
deducted from the total exports in that year in the 
same manner as trade with those two prewar colonies 
was excluded in the first example, as shown in Table 
1 (B). Again, if exports to Manchuria are excluded 
from the prewar trade total on the assumption that 
they were imperialistically forced, the 1955 index 
rises to 141.8, as shown in Table 1 (C). 

In the case of Japanese imports, the 1955 index 
stands at 156.5 in the first case, 150.8 in the second 
case and 157.9 in the third case, also as shown in 
- Table 1. The equivalent index of 1955, calculated 
in terms of the 1926 value of yen, registers 116.5, 


stands at a lower level when calculated in terms of 
the yen value in 1926 than at the 1926 dollar exchange 
rate is attributable to the extremely low position at 
which the yen exchange rate was fixed before the 
war as a means for facilitating dumping operations. 
Whatever methods of calculation are adopted, how- 
ever, the substantial scale of Japan’s foreign trade 
as shown by value indices is notably different from 
the scale as indicated by quantitative indices. By the 
former yardstick, the real value of Japanese foreign 
trade in 1955 was undeniably higher than the prewar 
average. fa 

It is certainly a difficult job to decide on the 
substantial scale of the nation’s foreign trade today 
in comparison with the prewar equivalent. Never- 
theless, the writer hesitates to consider it uncon- 
ditionally correct and justifiable to conclude that the 
substantial scale of postwar foreign trade, especially 
exports, has not reached even 60 percent of prewar 
on the basis of quantitative indices alone. The writer, 
however, does not intend to infer that quantitative 
trade indices are dispensable, nor does he mean to 
say that the quantitative indices of the Economic 
Planning Board are erroneous. The crux of this 
argument is that the writer is much in doubt as to 
whether the use of quantitative trade indices may 


not be inappropriate and misdirected when applied 
as a yardstick to gauge the transmutations of the 
substantial scale of Japan’s foreign trade. 


110.5 and 121.9, respectively, for exports, and 134.2, 
129.3 and 134.5, respectively, for imports, as shown 
in Table 2. (The writer is chief of the Statistical Standards Division of 
The fact that the value of exports after the war the Administrative Management Agency). ° 
1. JAPANESE FOREIGN TRADE AS CALCULATED AT THE 1926 DOLLAR EXCHANGE RATE 


(In million dollars) 
1926-37 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
average E 
Exports 
(A) Mainland alone for prewar +++++++ereeeeess 889.1 334.6 517.6 768.0 742.1 753.9 984.7 1,215.6 
(100) (37.6) (58.2) (86.3) (83.4) (84.7) (110.7) (136.6) 
(B) Korea & Formosa excluded for postwar -++- 889.1 321.9 482.2 731.0 679.5 654.7 903.4 1,153.2 
(100) (36.1) (54.1) (82.2) \76.4) (73.6) (101.5) (129.6) 
(C) Manchuria excluded for prewar: Korea & , 
Formosa excluded for postware+++++++ere++s 812.5 321.9 482.2 731.0 679.5 654.7 903.4 1,153.2 
(100) (39.6) (59.3) (89.9) (83.6) (80.5) (111.1) (141.8) 
Imports 
(A) Mainland alone for prewar +++++++++++e+ee 953.6 593.7 613.6 1,158.5 1,182.3 1,425.0 1,450.1 1,493.7 
(100) (62.2) (64.3) (121.4) (123.91 (149.3) (152.0) (156.5) 
(B) Korea & Formosa excluded for postwar -+++ 953.6 575.2 581.1 1,124.5 1,133.3 1,382.1 1,410.7 1,439.1 
(100) (60.3) (60.9) (117.8) (118.8) (144.8) (149.8) (150.8) 
(C) Manchuria excluded for prewar: Korea & 
Formosa excluded for postwar++++++e+eseees 911.3 575.2 581.1 1,124.5 1,183.8 1,382.1 1,410.7 1,439.1 
(100) (63.1) (63.7) (123.8) (124.3) = (151.6) (154.8) (157.9) 


Note: Parenthesized figures denote indices. 
Source: Prepared by the writer. 


2. JAPANESE FOREIGN TRADE AS CALCULATED AT THE 1926 VALUE OF YEN 
(In million yen) 
1926-37 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
average 
ore C 010,50 = ILBO76°— » 1077218" a G30!0 1 16 28:8— 2 097-5" ores acdl 
A) Mainland alone f TOEWAT seecererssccesersece 2,443.1 1,010. 507. ylides 7632. ,628. ,097. ,835. 
fee ee ” (100) (41.5) (61.9) (72.8) (67.1) (66.9) (86.2) (116.5) 
& F sa excluded for postwar +++++ fee 2,433.1 968.8 1,405.3 1,686.9 1,494.5 1,414.0 1,924.4 2,689.5 
cena ee ¢ (100) (39.8) (87.7) (69.3) (61.4) (58.1) (79.1) (110.5) 
huri cluded for prewar: Korea & 
is peas cen for coigk cor cee ereeeeerererseee 2,207.0 968.8 1,405.3 1,686.9 1,494.5 1,414.0 1,924.4 2,689.5 
(100) (42.9) (63.7) (76.4) (67.7) (64.1) (87.2) (121.9) 
Imports : ‘ 
i 1 for Prewar eresserrererersscace 2,597.2 1,706.7 Be i howe g 2,654.0 2,629.2 3,036.1 3,109.6 3,485.0 
ce ae atom i iat (100) (65.7) (68.4) (102.2) = (101.2) += (116.9) ~~ (119.7) (134.2) 
z F cluded for postwar «+++++++ 255972 1,645.6 1,681.2 2,576.2 2,520.1 2,944.1 3,025.1 3,357.6 
ae cea eae 3 (100) (63.4) (64.7) (99.2) (97.0) (113.4) (116.5) (129.3) 
Y huri cluded for prewar: Korea & 
- een tecluded for postware++sessereerrseece 2,495.9 1,645.6 1,681.2 2,576.2 2,520.1 2,944.7 3.025.1 3,357.6 
(100) (65.9) (67.3) (103.2) (100.9) (118.0) = (121.2) = (184.5) 


Note: Parenthesized figures denote indices, 
Source: Prepared by the writer, 
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Motion Pictures in Japan 


By Iwao Mori 
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The Japanese motion picture industry has now recovered 
completely from the devastation suffered during the bleak days 
of the Pazific War. Today, six major companies are in active 
‘competition, each of which can supply local movie houses with 
a continuous flow of new pictures throughout the 52 weeks 
of the year. I somehow feel, however, four major com- 
panies with complete production, distribution and exhibition 
facilities plus about ten other independent producers would 
be a more suitable structure for the movie industry con- 
sidering present market conditions. The inordinately high 
profits earned by the industry during the initial stages of the 
recovery attracted idle capital and helped establish the current 
six major company system. However, this also resulted in 
heavy and ruthless competition and now two of the majors are 
suffering from a vicious combination of financial and managerial 
difficulties. 


Now, one of the advantages enjoyed by Japanese movie 
markets is that a picture can easily earn its production cost plus 
a very comfortable profit margin from the domestic release 
alone without entering foreign markets. To be more exact, 
box-office returns are usually more than double the production 
cost without foreign revenue. Few other countries can boast 


a similar advantage. 


Japanese Movie: Its Vicissitudes 


Although in such countries as the United States, TV has 
proved a substantial threat to the movie industry, the 200,000 
TV sets in Japan are doing virtually no harm to the film king- 
dom. It will take at least a few more years for TV in Japan 
to catch up with its counterpart in the United States. More- 
over, the celluloid empire is now bracing itself for any future 
attacks from that quarter. 

After the war, foreign pictures, especially those from the 
United States, invaded Japanese theatres and there were serious 
fears that Japan, like other countries in a similar situation, might 
fall prey to a new movie ‘‘colonialism.’’ However, the tide 
was finally halted and foreign picture earnings today stand at 
a constant 40 percent of the total, while the local picture earn- 
ings command 60 percent. 

For the importation of foreign pictures, a quota system 
(under which the number of pictures to be brought into Japan 
is pre-allocated to each of the foreign exporters) is now in 
effect in Japan in order to limit the flow of foreign currency 
earnings abroad. This system is the target of considerable 
criticism, particularly at the time when allocations are set. 
This is all the more so since the importance of Japan as a 
movie’market has become widely recognized since the termina- 
tion of the war. However, it is this writer’s opinion that the 
present market ratio of six local pictures to four foreign films 
will remain fairly constant. 

One of the attractions offered by American movie producers 
seeking bigger box office returns is the wide screen with every 
prop double its original size and every costume twice as gor- 
geous. Even the Japanese industry is now prepared for the 
production of wider screen pictures. However, the fact that 
American wide screen pictures are earning much less here than 
expected, that it costs too much to remodel the conventional 
movie houses for such films and that the Japanese TV industry 


is still in its infancy, combine to prevent Japanese producers 
from turning completely to the wide screen pictures, Although 
there are 4,600 movie houses in Japan today, only 10 percent 
of them are equipped with wide screens. It is true that there 
is a strong tendency among the movie house operators to enlarge 
their screens but the day when the Japanese industry will go 
all out for wide screens seems far in the future. It is of 
course possible that some enterprising producers will catch the 
public fancy with a few experimental pieces during the current 
year but the main tide will still consist of the small screen 
pictures. 

A more pressing problem now confronting the Japanese 
movie industry is the competition between companies which is 
leading to a larger volume of pictures every year. During 
1955, 336 features and 85 shorts were released. This large 
volume turned the distribution of films into a buyer’s market. 
As a result, the six major companies have been seriously 
studying ways to check this unnecessary competition, but so 
far no valid solution is in sight. Some parties are even think- 
ing of a more drastic method to clearing the way, namely, 
carrying the competition to a stage where the weaker com- 
panies will bow out of the scene completely. As I see it, 
some 360 features andi 200 shorts will be produced this year 
with no substantial increase in total earnings. How this cut= 
throat free-for-all will finally conclude ought to make an 
interesting spectacle. 

At least two major companies in Japan, Toho and Shochiku, 
have already succeeded in producing wider screen pictures and 
are ready to convert the conventional small screen pictures into 
wider ones at the first sign of change in the public taste. If 
there is still anything to be hoped for, it is a better multi-track 
(more than four) magnetic recording system. 
mentioned above, the two companies have been trying to delay 
the time of conversion as much as possible, since profits are 
higher with the old-type pictures. 


However, as 


Japanese Themes and Western Themes 
Although the crop of color pictures in 1955 was a scanty 10, 
Most of 
the pictures will still be in Eastman-color, although domestic 
color film, which has improved immensely, might have a better 


production will reach 30 films in the current year. 


chance in the years to come. The delicate beauty of Japanese 
color films is held in high esteem even in Western countries. 
Hollywood, puzzled by the far more subtle color effects coaxed 
out of the same Eastman system by the Japanese technicians 
reportedly has started to study the matter seriously, As I see 
it, the traditional sensitivity of the Japanese people to delicate 
color shadings and the superiority of the techniques in filming 
and developing combine to produce the superb Japanese color 
effects so moving and striking in the Western eyes. 

In choosing and handling themes in Japanese pictures, there 
are still many characteristics, local in nature, which may prove 
fatal |roadblocks in developing Western interest in Japanese 
movies. Moreover, only a handful of producers and directors 
try to adopt their productions to tastes in foreign markets. 
Most of the Japanese movie makers believe it umncessary even 
to be aware of the foreign audience. This illustrates how 
limited their outlook remains. 


Most Japanese producers and directors seem prone to make 


a 
e 
aa. 
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_ not-too-dramatic genre stories dealing chiefly with life’s shady 


side. This kind of picture, however, is drawing the least atten- 
tion from foreign viewers, who seem to be at a loss to construe 
the Japanese mentality which raves about such unstory-like 
episodes, 

This can not be fully explained until we understand one of 
the main streams in Japanese literature which stands behind 
Japanese cinema. A considerable number of present-day Jap- 
anese authors write delicate genre stories in a traditional and 
vignette-like manner, in which author’s mental life appears barely 
clad in a veil of fiction. Japanese movie producers and directors 
are most likely to delve into this type of literature for their 
story material. 

The most highly acclaimed pictures of 1955 such as ‘“‘A 
Floating Cloud’’ (original story by Fumiko Hayashi, directed 
by Mikio Naruse) and ‘‘Meoto-Zenzai” (original story by 
Sakunosuke Oda, directed by Shiro Toyoda) are film versions 
of this type of literature. Although the above two pictures 
carried off every kind of movie prize in Japan both popular 
and seriously critical, I doubt that the same fortune awaits 
them in the foreign markets. Except for a very limited number 
of movie critics and those especially versed in Japanese culture, 
the Western audience would have a very hard time figuring 
what they are all about. The gap between the movie themes 
in which Japanese people are interested and those which attract 
the Western audience is very wide. 

One encouraging thing to be added here, however, is that, 
since the war, some Western people who paid little attention 
to Japanese productions before the war have been showing 
keen interest in post-war pictures with purely Japanese themes 
and treatment, and produced without any consideration of a 
foreign audience. Of course, the number of such foreigners 
is still very limited, but the trend is heartening. 


New Experiments, New Horizons 
As a producer and with due respect to the purely Japanese 
themes in the movie, I would like to give as many oppor- 
tunities as possible to those movie aspirants who have the 


courage to escape the traditional rut and tackle unflinchingly ~ 


the themes which set Western hearts beating faster and also 
wring tears from domestic viewers. 

Producing pictures of international understandability not only 
enlarges foreign marketability and betters the chances that Japan 
will really be understood by foreigners, but it also will enlighten 
the Japanese public in Western ways of thinking and, through 
this, stimulate a true reappraisal of the Japanese people 
themselves. 

Even the astute critics and moviemen in the Western world 
have long doubted the ability of the Japanese moviedom to 
produce any picture of quality. This illusion was instantly 
shattered when they saw ‘‘Rashomon”’, ably directed by Akira 
Kurosawa, now a kind of monument in Japanese movie 
history. After the production got the Grand Prix at the Venice 
Film Festival in 1951, Japanese movies have been afforded an 
incomparably greater reception than before. 

Daiei Motion Picture Company, which won the first inter- 
national prize of any significance, followed with several other 
prize-winners such as ‘‘Gate of Hell’, ‘‘Ugetsu’’ and ‘‘Golden 
Demon’’. Encouraged by Daiei’s success, another major com- 
pany, Toho, turned out many internationally-minded pictures 
such as ‘‘Samurai”’ and ‘‘Gojira’’. ‘‘Samurai’’ won an honorary 
Oscar in 1956 in the United States. It is true that these pictures 
have not yet been staged in the first-class theatres in the United 
States and it may be too optimistic to expect that they will be 
in the forseeable future. But in Western Europe, Japanese 
pictures have fared far better, and have been shown several 
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times, in some of the most prominent theatres with considerable 
success. The outlook, therefore, is clearly reassuring. 

One important thing in this connection is that almost all the 
Japanese pictures which have won any kind of international 
acclaim so far were either those depicting the lives of samurai 
(Japanese medieval warriors) or those portraying the legendary 
battles in ancient Japanese history in which samurai were always 
predominant. We producers now often hear that the samurai 
boom is now on the wane and that, if moviemen do not respond 
to the changing tide, Japanese motion pictures will again be 
excluded from the international market. These opinions may 
be correct but I can not help feeling that pictures depicting 
modern Japan and its people, completely Westernized as they 
are, would not be a better attraction for the Western audience. 
It will require a great deal of effort to keep the Western 
audience thrilled and enthusiastic in viewing stories about modern 
Japan. They are more likely to register a tongue-in-cheek 
politeness. Only the best stories reinforced by the best pos- 
sible direction and flawless performance will prod the highly- 
sophisticated Western audience into admitting the superiority 
of Japanese production. 


From Local Scenes to International Arenas 


Despite the great odds we have against us, however, it is 
our destiny as well as our duty to tread on unaccustomed © 
grounds. One of such explorations was Toho’s ‘‘I Live in 
Fear’’ a story of a man who broke down in fear of an H-Bomb 
war. 

Unlike their European counterparts, Japanese producers re- 
ceive no help from the Government in their efforts to cut into 
the already heavily competitive world markets. Single-handed, 
the Japanese producers have gained acceptance in the Interna- 
tional Producers Association and have become enthusiastic 
supporters of international film festivals including those at 
Cannes and Venice, where they are appropriately represented 
by movies of high superiority and importance, as well as with 
charming actresses in gorgeous Japanese kimonos and _ sashes. 
Moreover, they helped to create the Southeast Asia Producers 
Association, whose meeting in 1955 is scheduled to take place 
in Hongkong. This association, already three years old now, 
is very impressive in that people from various Southeast Asian 
countries including Hongkong, Formosa, Thailand, Singapore, 
Indonesia and Philippines gather in friendship and amity bring- 
ing with them colorful stories and legends of their native lands. 

Thus, 
through motion pictures have gradually borne fruit. 


our efforts to achieve international. understanding 
And 
the good reputation of the Japanese movie industry and its 
products has been spreading throughout the entire world. There 
have been several cases of joint production between Japanese 
One of the most 
successful examples of such efforts was the famed ‘‘Madame 
Butterfly’’ jointly produced in Rome by Toho together with 
During 
the current year, Shochiku is scheduled to produce a joint film 
Such efforts are not limited to those 
between Japan and the Western producers. In 1955, ‘‘Yao- 
kuei-fei’’ was jointly produced by Daiei and Shaw & Sons Ltd. 
of China. Also this year, Toho is scheduled to come up with 
“Strange Love of Madame Pai’’, another joint production with 
the Shaw & Sons Ltd. 

If the reparations problems are amicably settled, it is very 
likely that cooperative productions of merit would come out of 
such areas as the Philippines and Indonesia, 


companies and their foreign counterparts. 


Rizzoli and Gallone, two influential Italian companies. 


with a French producer. 


(The writer is chief, production department, 
Toho Motion Picture Company) 
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Commodity Market 


Cotton Yarn and Fabrics:—The quotations of cotton 
yarn and fabrics still remained stiff throughout March and 
April with the yarn prices for 20s (singles) keeping steadily 
on and around ¥200 mark, while those for 30s registering 
¥250 (both per lb.: current-month delivery), another new high. 
The futures quotations were also climbing sharply and the 
gaps between current deliveries and futures are narrowing 
rapidly. 

The main reason for the extraordinary market stiffening, 
was the stiff tapering of cotton goods inventories which touched 
the 320,000-bale mark in early April, the lowest in recent 
months, Faced with this reality, the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry, which has been studying the 
propriety of lifting the slow-down process, has now come up 
with the proposal of reducing the production curtailment to a 
mere 4%. 

The reasons why the Ministry did not order the overall 
lifting of the slow-down process are: 1) to avoid the impression 
abroad that Japan is again resorting to dumping; 2) to avoid 
the impression abroad that Japan is again resorting to dumping; 
2) to avoid confusion on the market where future dealings have 
long been prevalent and long-term contracts are numerous; 
and 3) the apparent difficulty to resume curtailment if once 
abolished. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo futures quotations for cotton yarn (of 
leading manufacturers per bale of 400 lbs.) as of April 22 
stood at follows: 


COTTON YARN FUTURES PRICES 
(In 1,000) 


Deliveries 20s 30s ' 40s 
April cseeee ee ecereres 86.50 102.50 119.00 
May: « 60sec ccccicesives ary 85.50 101.50 118.00 
June eseccersscvveseces 84.00 99.00 115.00 
July ccccccccvcesvveces 83.00 97,00 111.00 
AUguSt+csccssccceseecs 82.00 94.50 108.00 
September «--+++eeseees 81.00 92.00 105.50 


The cotton markets are expected to remain stiff at least for 
some time despite such damping factors as lifting of produc- 
tion curtailment, boycotting of Japanese goods by some states 
in the United States, releasing of cotton by the Commodities 
Credit Corporation and the U.S. Government’s decision to 
support cotton farmers. 


Chemical Fibres:—The market continued firm for rayon 
filament and spun rayon yarns from March through April with 
the former registering ¥250 and the latter reaching ¥150 
mark (both per lb.: current month delivery), Futures quota- 
tions were also strong with rayon yarn topping the long-coveted 
£220 mark. 

The reasons for this stiffening are: 1) brisk export activities 
(7,628,000 pounds more in terms of yarn) which exceeded the 
production growth (4,366,000 pounds more in terms of yarn); 
2) apparent scarcity on the market of ordinary rayon yarn 
and fabrics due to makers’ shifting of emphasis onto pongee 
weaving; 3) while the traders had been selling rayon goods 
at rather low prices taking the future lows for granted, the 
markets recovered sharply. In view of the possibility of ex- 
tending exports of chemical fibres to Red China, the market 
is expected to remain firm for the time being. 


Woollen Goods :—On the surging wave of brisk business 
activities on fibres and fabrics markets in general, the quota- 


tions for woollen yarn rallied and sais £1,000 mark in 
late March through mid-April, Reasons are: 1) brisk exports 
which reached $1,200 million in March, nearly double the 
corresponding month in 1955; 2) lowered prices in spring and 
and summer goods attracted consumers; 3) temporary 
scarcity of raw wool before autumn imports; 4) stiffened 
prices of raw wool in Australia, As the production increase 
is not expected until late this year when the autumn imports 
flood the raw material-hungry manufacturers, the price will not 
topple down from 1,000 mark. 


Raw Silk :—The raw silk prices, which had been depressed 
for quite a long time, rallied at the start of April with 3#200,000 
a bale registered for the first time in six months. Influence 
exerted by the Japanese Raw Silk Custody Company under 
the Raw Silk Price Stabilization Law, which helped to balance 
the supply and demand of raw silk throughout May, is the 
most important factor in the recovery of the raw silk market. 
Other factors are: 1) that the manufacturers hurried to re-stock 
their empty factories with raw silk in view of expanding 
exports; 2) with off.crop season for cocoons onrushing, the 
quotations in dry cocoons are skyrocketting. The expectations 
are that this stiff tone will continue into May and through June. 
Despite the apparent market recovery, the picture is not 
entirely rosy for raw silk. One of the snags is the expected 
difficulty which the Governmert is likely to face in deciding 
on the new stabilization prices applicable for the new silk year 
(June, 1956 to May, 1957). The Raw Silk Price Stabiliza- 
tion Council met in Tokyo on April 18 to discuss its reply to 
the Government’s inquiry on the silk stabilization prices for 
the new silk year. While the Council reached agreement to 
advise the Government to leave the current stabilization prices 
unchanged (the maximum price at ¥230,000 and the minimum 
price at ¥190,000 per bale of 20/22), it failed to agree on the 
lowest price for cocoons, Throughout the deliberations, the 
representatives of cocoon raisers on the council insisted on 
fixingthe cocoon price at a higher point while those members 
representing silk industrialists tried to force it down to the 
lowest level. This was the first time the Government was to 
fix the lowest price for cocoons and the rival panels on the 
Council are expected to remain uncompromising to the last. 


MAJOR TEXTILE QUOTATIONS 


Cotton Rayon Spun Rayon Woollen Raw 
Yarn Yarn Yarn Yarn Silk 
(Osaka) (Osaka) (Osaka) (Nagoya) (Yokohama) 
Dec. Beeee 190.1 209.5 150.0 1,023 1,929 
10-+++ 189.2 210.5 147.9 1,007 1,920 
UVsese) “187 s3 224.5 145.9 976 1,941 
24e+e+ > 180.9 228.0 145.1 994 2,000 
28++++ 179.0 234.9 145.9 987 1.975 
Jan, Aeees 179.0 238.9 147.1 989 1,969 
Teas, DIT 236.2 147.6 980 1,950 
l4-e+++ 180.0 245.4 153.9 987 1,940 
Qleees 183.0 241.1 153.0 996 1,935 
28-e50- 184.5 232.9 148.3 985 2,925 
Feb. Aeeee 188.9 223.1 148.7 998 1,239 
lle«ss 190.7 227.1 145.9 1,007 1,909 
18--+- 192.6 224.6 142.1 996 1,901 
25eee+ 186.0 219.9 135.8 1,030 1,909 
Mar. Beeee 189.5 215.4 138.5 971 1,909 
10-++. 193.6 222.3 136.5 966 1,905 
17++++ 201.9 230.8 136.0 980 1,904 
Qdeees 205.9 243.0 136.4 1,006 1,896 
3leee+ 196.9 243.5 140.9 990 1,918 
Apr, Teese 195.0 235.6 143.0 990 1,938 
14--+. 198.0 244.0 146.9 1,015 1,951 


Qlewes- 202.6 247.0 = 1,038 1,999 


Spring Offensive Ends:—The Sohyo- 
sponsored spring offensive, which has 
now become a sort of annual event, 
virtually ended on March 31 with Tanro’s 
acceptance of a mediation offer tendered 
by the Central Labor Mediation Board. 

Although the first offer calling for 
£450 wage-base raise plus £2,000 one- 
time allowance was kicked out by the 
miners’ union, the second overture sugared 
with additional 31,200 increase in the 
one-time allowance apparently pacified the 
rank and file of the militant union. 

Both the fortitude shown by the 
management in refusing to back down at 
the union’s threat to pull out the mainte- 
mance personnel and the good sense 
shown by the union in desisting from 
ruining the mines are highly commed- 
able. 

By the end of March, almost all the 
unions including Government workers 
unions, that stronghold of militant die- 
hards, accepted the proferred mediation 
offers, thus ending the Act I of the 
melodrama called Labor Scene, 1956. 

Balance Sheet of the Disputes:—First 
of all, on the union’s assets side, comes 
the uniform increase percentagewise of 
the negotiated amounts (both in wage 
raise and one-time allowance) over the 
last year’s figures, followed by the unions’ 
over-all refusal of the management’s call 
. for increased productivity. Sohyo has long 
entertained the theory that more produc- 
tivity simply means less labor and accel- 
erated unemployment. Now the organiza- 
tion forced the management accept the 
same theory—at least for the time being. 
The comparatively few cases of prolonged 
and obnoxious strikes must also be cited 
for the labor, which had, in the past, 
tended to pay very little attention to the 
general public. 

Now, on the liability side, 

Sohyo’s failure to organize a really united 
labor front. Mostly to blame is the lack 
of intelligence on the part of Sohyo 
leaders who were naive enough to believe 
that Government workers and private 
enterprise workers, utterly different in 
character and organization, could go along 
all the way in the self-same pace. The 
leaders failed to see through the veil of 
general business boom to find that there 
are more than a couple of industries 
which still languish under the heavy yoke 
of lingering depression. 

A far better approach would have been 
for Sohyo to call the general rally, stage 


comes 
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a couple of war dances and then set each 


band-wagon rolling along its own line, 


as the Japanese unions are organized 
horizontally within each particular in- 
dustry. Hope is now prevailing that the 
Sohyo leaders have learned their lesson 
and that they would show a little more 
tact in the future tug-of-war against the 
management, 


Internal Friction; Sohyo Version:—Ag- 
gravation of internal friction among the 
Sohyo leaders is another important item 
on the liability side. There have long 
been two influential factions in Sohyo 
—one headed by the present Secretary 
General Akira Iwai and the other headed 
by the former Secretary General Minoru 
Takano. The two wings have been 
warring for quite a time now on the 
slightest provocation. One of the latest 
examples was when the Takano faction 
criticized Secretary General Iwai for 
having met with five Liberal-Democrats 
including former Finance Minister Hayato 
Ikeda in quest of the new wage system. 
Another example was the prolonged coal 
mine strikes. Reports reveal that; al- 
though the mine union leaders ~ were 
ready to accept the first mediation offer, 
the strifes between the two leading fac- 
tions in the coal mine unions were chiefly 
responsible for the empty gesnture, which 
brought to the miner ¥1,200 increase in 
the one-time allowance and at the same 
time robbed him of 6,000 which was 
lawfully his if he accepted the first offer 
and started working. 


Sohyo vs. Socialists :— Speaking of 
strifes, there seems to be some grains of 
sands jarring the smooth cooperation 
between Sohyo and the Socialist Party. 
Although the party, prodded by the 
ruthless insistance of Sohyo, submitted 
to the House of Representatives the 
Sohyo’s version of Budgetary Plan veiled 
as a Socialist motion, there were not 
a few real McCoy 
sented the ‘‘unrealistic’’ and ‘‘fantastic’’ 
plan. It took all the pulls Sofyo has in 
every election to get those socialists 
around to accept the measure. 

Now let us take a look at the manage- 
ment side of the affair. Although the 
management had to accept unions’ demand 
for higher wage level and allowances 
more or less, the blow was, on the whole, 
not strong enough to corner the cham- 
pion for the capital, as the improved pro- 


socialists who re- 


ductivity absorbed the shock almost en- 
tirely. 

The fortitude shown by the coal mine 
managements must also he counted as a 
point for the capital. Managements in 
general will brace themselves up in front 
of this fine demonstration of courage by 
the one-time most weak-kneed fighters of 
them all. 

As for the unity of the managements, 
there remains very much to be desired. 
Despite the Nikkeiren’s (Japan Federa- 
tion of Employers Associations) declara- 
tion of point-blank refusal of all wage 
increase demands, one weak-kneed 
management after another waved a white 
flag of defeat and accepted the unions’ 
demands to the detriment of the over-all 
unity of the managements. In a word, 
no voice of authority is heard over the 
labor scene. Nikkeiren is to each patti- 
cular management what Sohyo is to each 
particular union. There were so many 
stray sheep out of each fold this spring. 

Reported irregularities such as inten- 
tional distortions of facts on the part of 
the management should also be taken up 
for criticism. In one extreme case, the 
management intentionally failed to report 
that the delays in the train schedule 
were all due to the workers’ sabotage. 
In another case, some management in a 
chemical fertilizer industry falsely sent in 
a report that its union was striking, while, 
in reality, the union was as innocent as 
a new-born babe. 


Gov't Lauded :—Last but not least, the 
firm and unwavering approach of the Gov- 
ernment and the reigning Liberal-Democra- 
tic Party should be cited for commendation. 
In the past, the Government had been liable 
to be too absorbed in the generalities of 
the labor struggles to look into the par- 
ticular cases, thus failing to see many of 
the unlawful and unhealthy labor move- 
ments. Not this time. The Government, 
in its sincere hope of establishing work- 
able precedents in the healthy labor 
movements, went out fighting every ir- 
regularities it could detect, with the wel- 
come results of far cleaner and palatable 
ways of disputes. 

Despite Sohyo’s usual tactics of name- 
calling (example: the Government is 
finally resorting to the acts of intimida- 
tion and coersion) the far orderly manner 
in which labor disputes were conducted 
in 1956 spring is the best witness to the 
knock-out win for the Government. 


Fiscal 1955 Trade 

Exports during March totalled $224 
million and imports $253 million, with the 
excess of imports over exports amounting 
to $29 million according to the customs 
survey of the Ministry of Finance. This 
was the second largest monthly volume 
of exports since the end of the war, 
outranked only by December of 1955 
when exports totalled $249 million, The 
volume of imports also was topped only 
by $262 million of March, 1954. 

On the list of export items, an increase 
over the previous month was registered 
in iron and steel by 47%, garments 29%, 
cotton cloth, spun rayon cloth and rayon 
cloth 21-22%. Ships receded 45%, but 
the drop was not particularly discouraging 
as the deliveries slackened only temporarily 
due to time lags. Backlogs at Japanese 
dockyards were still large. On the list of 
import items, rice registered an increase 
of 81%, wool 30%, and petroleum 25%. 

1. MARCH TRADE (CUSTOMS SURVEY) 


(Value Against bose a 
In $1,000) total Santis 
Exports % % 
Fish sesceocesees 9,200 4.1 90.5 
Cotton cloth++e++- 29°828 13.3) 122.9 
Rayon cloth «++++- 8,250 Or m2 8 
Spun rayon 
cloth «eee. sees 8,939 4.0 121.3 
Garments «se+eees 12,203 4.6 128.9 
Tron & steel «++++- 23,458 10.5 147.0 
Ships -eeceseeeees 12,556 516) )) 55.2 
Total incl. others) -- 223,747 100.0 120.5 
(% against Mar, 1955) 134.4 _ = 
Imports 
Rice Melseisleieaisicisieie 50,476 20:0, 107-7 
Sugar e+scessseees 11,686 4.6. W11.7 
Wool eereresseeee 12,053 4.8 80.0 
Cotton +++-. Sonne Wess GOB SPAS 
Tron OTe++++e.seeee 34,878 13.8 100.6 
Petroleum ++....s- 9,381 3.7 108.0 
27,886 11.0 124.8 
Total incl. others ++ 252,936 100.0 114.8 


(% against Mar. 1955) 


ar 
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Summing up the import and_ export 
volumes in the customs survey during 
fiscal 1955 (Apr., 1955—Mar., 1956): ex- 
ports totaled $2,137 million, imports $2,586 
million, balancing adversely at $449 mil- 
lion. In comparison with fiscal 1954, the 
trade volumes increased by $419 million 
(24%) in export, and by $333 million 
(15%) in import. The volume of 1955 
exports topped the rest of the postwar 
years and that of imports was outranked 
only by 1953’s $2,586 million. 

The bigger increase in exports than in 
imports reduced the imports excess by 
$86 million, and greatly improved Japan’s 
position in the international balance of 
payments. 

On the itemised list of exports, iron and 
steel stood at the head of the list with 
$259 million (1,840 thousand metric tons) 
which exceeded the previous year’s volume 
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by 37%. Cotton cloth which ranked first 
in fiscal 1954 had an increase of 8% with 
$255 million was now at the second place. 
Following these, garments, ships, fish and 
shellfish, spun rayon cloth, and rayon 
cloth had all registered a big gain. 

On the list of imports, cotton, the largest 
item, amounted to $377 million which was 
a decline by 12% from the previous year. 
Other big items were: petroleum $247 
million (24% increase), rice $202 million 
(14% increase), wool $170 million (16% 
increase). Also noteworthy was iron ore, 
required by active iron and steel produc- 
tion, which totaled $98 million increasing 
by 60% 

Foreign Exchange 
The active exports have greatly im- 


- proved Japan’s foreign exchange balance. 


Foreign exchange receipts from exports 
during fiscal 1955 totaled $2,095 million, 
which exceeded the previous year by $493 
million, To this great increase contributed 
larger volumes of exports in ships, iron 
and steel, chemical fibers, cotton cloth, 
etc. Currency-classified, exchange receipts 
from the Dollar Area gained by $295 
million and, from the Sterling Area by 
$202 million while receipts fron the Open 
Account Area receded by $23 million. 
Payments for imports totaled $1,956 mil- 
lion eclipsing the previous year by $189 
million, The increase in payments for 
imports, however, was far smaller than 
the increase in receipts from exports. So 
the trade balance was favorable at $139 
million. 

In the invisible trade balance, receipts 
for special procurements totaled about 
$570 million, declining by about $20 mil- 
But the 
total was far greater than $420 million 
which the government estimated at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. What pre- 
vented the total of receipts for special 


lion from the previous year. 


procurements from declining severely was 
ICA purchases which amounted to $78 
million, an increase of $52 million over 
In the invisible trade 
other than special procurements, payments 
increased and payment excess bulged by 
$45 million from the previous year on 


the previous year, 


account of the rise in marine freight- 
age, payments for reparations, and re- 
demptions of foreign debts. 

The total foreign exchange receipts 
during fiscal 1955 amounted to $2,839 
million, the total payments to $2,304 mil- 
lion, balancing favorably at $535 million. 
Compared with the previous year, receipts 
increased by $473 million, payments by 


_ports for 


$283 million, and the receipt excess by 
$191 million. The Bank of Japan circles 
estimate the payment excess of fiscal 
1956 at $200 million, which is far less 
than that of fiscal 1955, on the grounds 
that, despite the estimated total of exports 
in fiscal 1955 at $2,200 million which is 
slightly over that of 1955, imports are 
likely to total $2,400 million, and that 
receipts for special procurements are des- 
tined to decline. 
Outlook for Exports 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry announced an outlook for ex- 
fiscal 1956 in early April 
as follows. The total volume of exports 
is estimated at $2,200 million ($1,067 for 
the first half, $1,133 million for the second 
half), exceeding fiscal 1955 by $100 million. 
This estimate presupposes the continuance 
of the world prosperity. An increase in 
exports to the dollar and the sterling areas 
is expected. On the other hand, the 
volume of exports to the open account 
area is expected to shrink because the 
number of countries having open account 
agreements with Japan decline in the pre- 
sent effort to abolish the open account 
system and exports to Argentina which 
occupied a large space in Japan’s open 
account trade are expected to decrease. 
Classified by commodity, exports are 
feared to decline in metals especially in 
iron and steel, while textiles and ma-. 
chinery, ships in particular, are expected 
to increase. 

Investments Abroad 

Japan’s investments abroad at present 
do not amount to as much as those Japa- 
nese who are willing to invest overseas 
especially to Southeast Asia wish them 
to. The Finance Ministry survey (as of 
the end of 1955) of Japan’s postwar in- 
vestments abroad reveals: 

(a) Securities investments: there are 103 
investments totaling $14,860,000. Classified 
by area, there are 52 investments in 
America amounting to $7,550,000, nearly 
the half of the total, followed by invest- 
ments in Loochoo and Mexico. 

(b) technical assistance contracts: (as of 
the end of June, 1955) there had been 
58 contracts estimated at $780,000, mainly 
to Burma ($270,000), Portugal ($260,000), 
and Hong Kong ($100,000). The total of 
technical assistance contracts from July, 
1955 to the end of June, 1956 is estimated 
at $980,000. 

(C) Loans: seven exceptional cases in 
America, Brazil, and the 
amounting to $3,890,000. 


Philippines 


MAY, 1956 


Surplus Farm Produce Agreement 

The second surplus farm produce agree- 
ment between Japan and the United States 
(amounting to $6,580,000) was signed on 
February 10, 1956: Following this agree- 
ment, the U.S. Government had a con- 
versation with the Japanese government 
proposing an offer of surplus farm pro- 
duce based on article No. 402 of the 
MSA Act, The proposal was to the 
effect that Japan would buy American 
farm surplus with yen, which in turn 
would be used by the United States to 
purchase Japanese machinery and textiles 
bound for Southeast Asia and Middle and 
Near East as economic aids. This offer 
is different from the agreement hitherto 
in that Japan’s purchase of farm produce 
is to be in the framework of the ordinary 
imports. 

The Federation of Economic Organiza- 
tions was critical to this proposal. Reflect- 
ing the negative attitude of the economic 
circles, the Government decided to decline 
this proposal on April 10 on the following 
grounds: 

(1) A condition for importing American 
surplus farm produce with MSA aid is 
that 50% of import should be shipped by 
American freighters. At present 70-80% 
of foodstuff imports from the United 


States are carried by Japanese ships. If. 


Japan should accept the proposal, the 
American ships would rob much of Japa- 
nese shipping jobs. 

(2) There is a big gap between the 
American cotton (¢41.22 per lb.) and the 
Mexican cotton (¢34.97) of the same 
standard quality (the prices are as of 
December, 1955), Furthermore, the im- 
ports from other agricultural countries, 
consequently hindering Japan’s exports to 
those countries. 

(3) There is a condition that requires 
Japan to reserve 90% of yen for imports 
of American surplus farm produce before 
their arrival. This is feared to bring 
pressure upon domestic finance. (3) Japa- 
nese goods purchased with the reserved 
yen to be sent as the U.S. economic aids 
to Southeast Asian countries are likely to 
hamper Japan’s normal trade with those 
countries. 

Trade Agreements 

In April Japan signed trade agreements 
with the following countries. 

(1) Thailand (signed on April 9). The 
settlement of trade accounts is to be 
done in dollar, sterling or a currency 
approved by the two countries instead of 
the open account system. The sum of 
about $20 million to Japan’s credit is to 
be settled by importing Thai rice in the 
open accounts by the end of November 


1956, (The new agreement is valid be- 
tween April 15 and the end of 1957). 
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(2) Pakistan (signed on April 4), The 


former trade agreement made the annual 


trade volume $28 million in one way, of 
which about $16,500,000 was the obligatory 
amount. The new agreement abolished all 
these volumes as a step foward towards 
the liberalization of trade. (Valid for 
one year from Apr, 1), 

(3) Formosa (A joint communique was 
published on Mar. 31.) The agreement 
which expired on Mar. 31 has been ex- 
tended temporarily until a new agreement 
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is formed. 

(4) England (signed on Apr. 18). The 
negotiations fared smoothly this time, 
apparently reflecting England's satisfaction 
with the increased sterling imports into 
Japan, (a) The volume of Japan’s pay- 
ments in sterling for the period between 
April and September including invisible 
trade is to amount to £127.5 million. 
(b) The items allocated to be imported in 
the existing trade agreement are to be 


increased by £150,000 respectively. 


2. 1955 TRADE (CUSTOMS SURVEY) 


Value (In Against Against pre- 
. Quantity million dollars) Total (%) vious year (%) 
Exports 
Fish (1,000 mt.) seseceeesesesesece 171 89 4.2 124.3 
Cotton cloth (million sq. yds) «+++ 1,250 255 11.9 108.3 
Rayon cloth (,,) seseeesereseeees 377 69 3.2 136.1 
Spun rayon cloth (,, )+sseseserers 546 89 4,1 152.1 
Garments sesesceseseccsccescessese 115 5,4 185.1 
Tron & steel (1,000 mt.) se+esesess 1,846 260 12.2 136.6 
Metal goods-esecesecesossevsesece 64 3.0 148.5 
Ships ¢eccccccscssccccccccceccsees 105 4.9 163.1 
Total incl. others +++eseseseseesse 2,137 100.0 124.4 
Imports , 
Rice (1,000 mt.)+++eceresessceeees 1,306 202 7.8 114.1 
Wheat (5) ) ssececrcecsesececeeces 2,220 i61 6.2 96.9 
Sugar (,,) crscereeseseeesseeeens 1,140 125 4.8 110.2 
Wool (million Ibs.) «++++e+eseeere 223 170 6.6 116.2 
Cotton (4, )ssecesecceececcenseees 1,11¢ 377 14.6 87.7 
Tron ore (1,000 mt.) sesssesseeeees 6,369 98 3.8 161.0 
Petroleum (1,000 kl.) +++esesesees 12,873 247 9.5 123.7 
Total incl. others -+++++esseeeeees 2,586 100.0 114.8 
3. FISCAL 1955 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
(In $1,000,000; figures in parentheses show loss © or 
gain compared with the previous month) 
U.S. & Canadian Sterling & O° 
Total Dollars, Swiss German ae 
Franc Mark 
Receipts++++++e+ee++ 2,839.4 ( 472.9) 1,530.3 ( 294.6) 817.9 ( 201.5) 491.0 (23.2) 
Export Trade ++++ 2,094.7 ( 492.7) 845.6 ( 315.5) 780.8 ( 201.3) 468.2 (24.0) 
Invisible Trade -- 744.6 (— 19.8) 684.7 (— 20.7) 37.1 ( 0.2) 2257 (20:8) 
569.7 (— 19.8) 559.6 (4 11.2( 10.1 (© 8.6) 
Payments +++e+e+ se+ 2,304.1 ( 281.5) 1,090.5 (4 76.9) 736.9 ( 340.2) 476.6 ( 18.2) 
Import Trade +++» 1,956.0 ( 188.7) 896.3 (© 109.3) 612.8 ( 289.0) 446.8 ( 9.0) 
Invisible Trade -- 348.0 ( 92.8) 194.1 ( 32.4) 912450 ( 51.1) 2958) (( © 1922) 
Balance ++++++- seeee 535.3 ( 191.4) 439.8 ( 371.5) 81.0 (138.6) 14.3 (41.4) 
Commodity Trade 138.7 (4304.0) * 50.6 (4424.9) 167.9 (— 87.7) 21.4 (33.0) 
Invisible Trade---- 396.6 (— 112.6) 490.5 (— 53.3) 486.8 (c°50.8) * 7.0 (— 8.4) 
Deferred Payments * 133.7 ( 11.1) 60.9 (— 24.6) 72.7 (@ 13.5) 0.0 ( 0.0) 
Net Balance ------ .- 401.5 ( 180.2) 378.8 ( 346.8) 8.2 (125.0) 14.3 (41.5) 
Source: Bank of Japan. 
Note: Figures marked with “ indicate the unfavorable balance: others, the favorable balance. 


«#* for the gain in the unfavorable balance, and for the decrease of the favorable 


balance. 


* Figures for this item denote the provisional estimates for the gain or loss in pay- 
ments postponed through usance bills and other media. 


4. JAPAN'S INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


Securities Technical Assistance Loans 
SS Se i 
No. of Value He He one ory: Abie om No. of Value 
u of June, 195: of June, 1956 3 
Investments (31,000) ($1,000) (estimates; $1,000) Loans ($1,000) 
United States-+++ 52 7,544 26 42 1 145 
_ Mexico «+rresss 3 2,570 — a = pee 
Panama ««ee+**** 1 35 — pa _— oo 
Brazil «+cseseres 6 848 — — 1 1 
Argentina «+++: 3 783 — == = = 
England +++++++s 1 — et aes —— ae 
El Salvador 1 1,200 — i fy = 
Australiaeeesesss 1 23 — = 4 ue 
West Germany -: 3 32 = a ae — 
Egypt erereeere . 2 9 = =a ae oe 
India coeee 4 159 87 103 = = 
Pakistan ++++++++ 3 196 — = = 
Ceylomee+sereeee 3 103 13 — = — 
Burma «e+«+ evoee Vs 50 269 310 —_ —a 
Thailand-++-+++« 2 310 16 2 ma: ~_ 
Hong Kong «++ 1 18 101 243 a ae 
Taiwan «eeseeee 4 241 28 99 as ied 
Loochoo «++++++s 11 735 — = 2 = 
Portugal +++++++52 — = 258 216 — ze 
Philippinese+++++ — —_ —_ —_ 5 3,740 
Total evcccvecss 103 14,860 784 977 7 3,886 
Note: Securities and Loans are as of the end of 1955, 
Source: Ministry of Finance. 
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Bank Capital on the March 


Big banks have been boosting capital in 
rapid succession. The curtain raisers were 
the Tokai Bank and the Bank of Kobe 
which announced the projects for doubling 
capital at the close of January this year 
with new share payments due April 1. 
The Mitsui Bank followed suit by an- 
nouncing that it would double capital as 
of early June. Other five leading barks 
(Mitsubishi, Sanwa, Fuji, Sumitomo, and 
Dai-Ichi) were quick to announce similar 
capital expansion plans with the Hypothec 
Bank closing up the rear. As of early 
May, the capital expansion projects of 
leading banks stood as shown in Table 1. 


1. CAPITAL EXPANSION PROJECTS OF 
LEADING BANKS 


(In million yen) 


Present Capital ane 
Capital Increase ef 
Expansion 

Fuji eeeesseess 2,700 2,800 5,500 
(100) 

Mitsubishi *+-+ 2,750 2,750 5,500 

Sanwa -++++-+++ 2,500 2,500 5,000 

Sumitomo -+++ 2,280 2,720 5,000 
(440) 

Dai-Ichi -«+++-+ 2,040 2,460 4,500 
(420) 

Mitsui -+++.+-- 2,000 2,500 4,500 
(500) 

Tokai +++-++++ 2,200 2,200 4,400 

Daiwa -+++-e+- 2,200 2,200 4,400 

Kobessreeseeees 1,500 1,500 3,000 

Hypothec------ 2,260 2,000 4,260 

(260) © (260) 

Notes: Parenthesized figures indicate 


amounts to be released for public subscrip- 
tion except for Hypothec which shows the 
remaining portion of preference shares ac- 
cepted against counterpart fund. New 
shares to be allotted at the 1—1 rate against 
old shares. 


Two Reasons :—Capital expansion had 
been a major problem in the mind of 
leading banks, but the speedy slip of 
money rates apparently kept bankers too 
busy to tackle the capital expansion plans 
in real earnest. Thus, it appeared early 
this year that they would increase capital 
with share payments set due on October 
1. Objective developments, however, 
forced the earlier date for their capital 
boosts. Two major reasons account for 
the new situation, First, there is every 
fear that the money market is very likely 
to face a rush of numerous capital in- 
crease projects of business and industrial 
firms in the later months of the year after 
September. 

The privilege to expand capital through 
share dividends under the provisions of 
the capital replenishment law and a favored 
treatment in the application of the corporate 


tax to dividends after capital expansion 


are due to discontinue as of March 31, 
1957. Hence, capital expansion projects 
are bound to gain inevitably this year. 
Capital increases by all leading banks are 
estimated to total more than 20,000 mil- 
lion, and the simultaneous start of new 
share paymerts is destined to impose an 
abnormal impact on the money market. 
Hence, the increasing haste of the bankers 
to make early starts. In the second place, 
the policy of the Finance Ministry has 
grown more strict towards capital expan- 
sion. For the sounder management of 
banking business, the Ministry has tried 
to restrict the flow of profits out of banks 
as much as possible and to that end has 
required the lowering of bank dividends. 


Dividend Cuts:—Two possible reper- 
cussions should be taken into account as 
the aftermaths of banking capital ex- 
pansion, i.e.—the effects on the assets and 
other financial aspects of the banks them- 
selves and the influences on the stock 
Before proceeding to scrutinize 
the first phase, let us trace the business 
results of the ‘‘Big Six’’ commercial banks 
(Puji, Mitsubishi, Sanwa, Sumitomo, Dai- 
Ichi and Mitsui), 

2. PROFITS OF “BIG SIX’ BANKS 


(In million yen) 


market. 


Profits 
Aer Profit 
efore Rate (% 
Depreciation Declared " 
Fuji sisses /2)606 1,101 82 (40) 
Mitsubishi 2,298 875 64 (32) 
Sanwa 2,291 875 70 (35) 
Sumitomo:- 2,254 854 75 (34) 
Dai-Ichi 1,816 715 70 (32) 
Mitsui «+++ 1,630 703 70 (31) 
Notes: For the half-year term ending Sept., 


1955: Parenthesized figures are profit rates after 
capital expansion, 

As shown, the profit rates of the ‘Big 
Six’’ for the half-year term ending Sep- 
tember last year stood 70-80%, which 
were somewhat lower than the correspond- 
ing rates for the preceding term chiefly 
because of money rate slips, and_ this 
tendency is expected to continue, The 
profit rates are likely to become halved 
after the doubling of capital to around 
30-40%, still leaving enough for the 
present 12% dividends. The dividends, 
however, are certain to slip to 10% in 
compliance with the Finance Ministry's 
demand. The composition of assets is also 
due to make some changes through the 
capital expansion, First, let us take the 
percentage of owned capital to live assets 
(call loans, advances, discounted bills, 
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valuable securities ard foreign exchange 
accounts). Banking assets manipulation 
deperds on deposits as a major source of 
funds with owned capital (paid-in capital 
and reserves) offering a supplementary 
source. Deposits require some cost for 
invitation while dividends represent the 
cost for paid-in capital, while reserves 
entail no cost. Hence, the higher the 
percentage of owned capital against operat- 
ing assets, the higher the profit rates and 
greater the security of deposits. In 1936, 
the percentage of owned capital of leading 
banks against live assets stood around 
14.0% (6.0-7.0% for owned capital minus 
paid-in capital). In recent years, however, 
this rate dropped to 5.0-6.0% (4.0-5.0%). 
The proposed capital expansion, however, 
will raise this percentage to about 7.0- 
8.0%, although the prewar position will 
still be out of reach. The Finance Min- 
istry is also planning to lower the rate of 
immovables owned by banks from the 
present 70.0% or less of paid-in capital to 
50.0% or less in the near future. As 
shown in Table 3, the weight of im- 
movables in share capital stands around 
70.0% for the “Big Six’’ but this rate 
will be lowered to less than 50.0% for 
Mitsui, Sumitomo and Dai-Ichi after the 
Thus, it may 
be seen that the replenishment of owned 
capital appears to be the only goal of the 
capital expansion by leading banks. 
3. PERCENTAGES OF IMMOVABLES 


IN SHARE CAPITAL (%) 
Half-Year Term ending 


proposed capital increase. 


A aa eee 
Sept., March, Sept., After 
1954 1955 1955 Expansion 
Fujiseeees 67.4 66.1 65.7 52.4 
Mitsubishi 66.9 68.7 cue 56.6 
Sanwa++++ 57.7 53.6 64.3 50.7 
Sumitomo 60.6 60.4 58.7 44,1 
Dai-Ichi -- 58,5 58.5 58.5 47.8 
Mitsui-+-- 65.2 63.3 62.0 44.8 
Source: National Banking Association. 


Effects on Market :—New share pay- 
ments for leading banks (with the excep- 
tion of Tokai and Kobe), set for June, 
are estimated to total some £20,000 mil- 
lion. As some industrial firms, which have 
decided on capital expansion, are also due 
to call new share payments during June, 
the total new issues (including banks and 
other corporations) will reach about 3=30,- 
000 million, a record figure for the stock 
market. The last capital expansion by 
banks took place in 1953 when money 
was extremely tight. Hence, the position 
of banks in transactions with clients was 
rather strong and new share payments 
progressed smoothly in spite of monetary 


stringency. The relations between banks 


YR) eS oe a 
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and clients has been completely reversed 
since and it is, therefore, considered 


doubtful in some circles whether the forth- 


coming cepital-increase may get smooth 
sailing, particularly in view of the huge 
amount of furds involved. For all thet, 
money is due to grow slack during the 
May-July season and the stock market is 
unlikely to give cold reception to the new 
shares of the ‘‘Big Six.”’ 


4, PRICES OF “BIG SIX"' SHARES 


(In Yen) 
Current F Profit 
Prices *TiBhts yields (94) 
Fuji-+-++e+-- . 89 70 Fk 
Mitsubishi -- 94 72 6.9 
Sanwa ---+-- 85 68 7.4 
Sumitomo -- 85 68 7.4 
Dai-Ichi-- -. 83 67 7.5 
Mitsui -+---- 80 65 pics 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


As shown in Table 4, Mitsubishi Bank 
shares top the list at ¥94 with Mitsui 
Bank shares in the rear at ¥80. With 
the dividend rates due to fall to 10.0% 
after the proposed capital expansion, 
therefore, profit yields will come to range 
between 7.0 and 8.0%, the position quite 
acceptable to investors in view of the fact 
that banking shares are a stable object of 
investment for yields and that the 7.0% 
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yield will still be a good mark now that 
money rates are steadily slipping. In the 
forthcoming capital expansion, a huge total 
of ¥¥1,460 million worth of shares will be 
opened to public subscription (including 
Mitsui’s 3£500 million, Sumitomo’s 3440 
million, Dai-Ichi’s 3420 million and Fuji's 
£100 million), Thus, the question is how 
high the new shares to be released for 
public subscription should be priced. On 
the basis of the current prices, the 3¥65 
mark will be reasonable for Fuji Bank 
shares with Sumitomo, Dai-Ichi and Mi- 
tsui shares priced at 60 each. Whether 
the new shares may be so differently 
priced, however, is highly problematic as 
it appears that the ‘‘Big Six’’ have agreed 
to follow the same terms for their capital 
expansions (such as the rate of share allot- 
ments, the subscription period and the date 
of share payments). It is, therefore, 
probable that the prices of Sumitomo, 
Dai-Ichi and Mitsui shares are boosted to 
around ¥¥90 before the allotments of new 
shares so that the subscription prices may 
be uniformly set at £65, although the 
propriety of such a step is questionable. 
In any way, this problem has to be settled 
by the end of May, at the latest. 


Vinylchloride 


Vinylchloride is the latest addition to the 
buying list of openeyed investors. The 
domestic production of vinylchloride has 
jumped at a swift tempo in the past few 
years, but hiking demand has continued 
to outrun it. The 1955 output totalled 
32,639 metric tons, nearly 50% larger than 
1954’s and comfortably in excess of the 
official goal of 30,000 tons set by the five- 
year synthetic resins production plan. A 
further increment is expected assured for 
1956, but still not enough to meet the 
soaring demand estimated at over 55,000 
tons. The 1956 consumption for hard (in- 
flexible) manufactures such as pipes and 
plates will forge particularly ahead to 
around 20,000 tons while ‘‘flexible’’ items 
will demand additional 23,000 tons and elect- 


ric wires and cables will require 6,600 tons. 
Indications are that vinylchloride manu- 
facturers will stay in luck for months to 
come with their shares bound to be a good 
mark for steady investment. In 1950, the 
output totalled only 1,028 tons, but rose 
to 4,101 tons in 1951 and further hiked to 
8,491 tons in 1952, 13,857 tons in 1953 
and 22,132 tons in 1954. Under the five- 
year plan, the annual goal is placed at 
40,000 tons in 1956 but the actual output 
is expected to jump to 55,000 tons. It is 
estimated that in the following three years, 
the actual output will also markedly eclipse 
the set goal with the production in 1959, 
the last of the five years, due to amount 
to 70,000 tons against the cfficial mark of 
55,000 tons. 


MAJOR VINYLCHLORIDE MANUFACTURERS 


(In metric tons) 


Japan Geon seerereserersteerrsescs bees 


Kanegafuchi Kagaku 
Shin Nippon Chisso 


Monsanto Chemical «+e+++erresreeerseses 
Mitsui Chemical «++++++eserserereereree 
Electro-Chemical Industry ++++s+e+e+e+e+* 


Sumitomo Chemical 
Tekkosha 
Nippon Carbide Industry 
Toa Gosei Chemical 


Nisshin Chemical «+++e+eseseeessereseeuce 


Total 


Pe ee 


eee ee 


seer ee esse oeerorere 
wre rere sete eee eee essereeeeere 
sees rereeeraee 


eee eeeeroerrereseee 


eee wera eee beeeeeseereresesseese 


Present Estimated 

1955 Output Monthly Capacity at 

Capacity 1956 End 
700 800 
ne) 6,588 { eg aa 
Aor 4,901 600 800 
teeee 4,280 400 500 
Pisine 4,088 450 550 
veavie 3,664 350 500 
teres 2,833 350 700 
onde 2,451 250 409 
oeeee 2,082 200 250 
sence 765 150 500 
teeee 557 70 70 
teens -- 400 600 
soe 32,209 3,720 6,210 
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Book Review | 

Robert S. Schwantes, Japanese and Americans: A Century 

é of Cultural Relations, with a Foreword by John D. Rocke- 
feller, 3rd, Published for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, (pp. 380.) 


The author concludes his timely book with the following 
-synthesis: ‘‘Cooperation between Japan and America within a 
world community might well be the keynote of future policy.”’ 
He is fully aware of the fact that strategical and diplomatic 
‘matters often overshadow other important aspects of interna- 
tional relations. It is only since few decades for instance that 
the socio-economic problems are receiving proper attention of 
the historians while the cultural exchange is only recently re- 
cognized as another essential factor in world affairs. After all, 
generals, prime ministers and ambassadors cannot claim mono- 
poly in shaping the international scene. 
men, artists, missionaries and even tourists have their imposing 
though less conspicuous share in shaping other people’s mind. 
The more we learn to appreciate these mutual cultural con- 
tributions, the easier it will be to understand each other's national 
problems and the growing interdependence of our shrinking 
globe. 

Dr. Schwantes has rendered a very important service to 
the future of Japanese-American relations with his meticulous, 
objective study of the first century of cultural exchange since 
Perry. As Carnegie Research Fellow at the Council on Foreign 
Relations’ study group on American cultural relations with 
Japan he was able to collect abundant material for his defini- 
tive treatment of the problem. Fifty pages long critical 
“Bibliographical Essay’’—the concluding part of the book— 
provides all future researchers with most useful guidance. Dr. 
Schwantes belongs to that group of younger American scholars 
who due to their command of Japanese can make the full use 
of Japanese sources. It is to be hoped that during his stay in 
Japan the author will be able to continue his important research. 
Dr. Schwantes joined recently the Asia Foundation’s staff in 
Tokyo. This scholarly institution groups several prominent 


American specialists in Japan’s history, economics and culture 
headed by that experienced educator Dr. Robert Hall of the 
Japanese Studies Center at the University of Michigan. 

The main asset of Dr. Schwantes’ book is its calm objec- 
tivity and the stress layed on two way traffic of cultural ex- 
change. This seems to be the only way to bridge some gaps 
artificially widened by outside intrigues. The people who will 
go through Robert Schwantes’ un-emotional book will realize 
how much this country of Japan learned from the United 
States during last hundred years. It would be particularly 
beneficial to those intellectuals and pseudo-intellectuals who so 
readily emphasize the so called ‘‘American barbarism’’. Of 
course it is much easier to excite one nation against another than 
to take pains in grasping the full scope of what the respective 
people owe to each other. Dr. Schwantes provides excellent 
information to .those people of good will in both countries 
who are interested in further improvement of Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations and who have enough moral courage to discard 
the irresponsible demagogy harmful to the much needed un- 
derstanding of mutual problems. The enemies of Japanese- 
American cooperation are active on the both sides of the 
Pacific. It looks obvious that the very same hands which in- 
spire most of anti-American propaganda in Japan are respon- 
sible for the recent revival of anti-Japanese feelings among 
certain American circles. They mischieviously use for instance 
all available evidence of such outbursts as those of Sunakawa 
to explain the public opinion in the United States that Japan 
is becoming once again jingoistic and that the growth of 
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Scholars, business- 


chauvinistic xenophobia may endanger all peoples hated by 
Japanese nationalists. _ digital 

Those delicate problems are hardly touched by Dr. 
Schwantes who rightly prefers to deal with the uncontroversial 
historical data than to get involved in hot political issues of 
to-day. He discusses first the whole background of ever grow- 
ing economic cooperation of the two countries, then he bluntly 
deals with the problem of Japanese political system and insti- 
tutions as influenced by American theories and postwar occupa- 
tion. The most original and revealing part of his work con- 
sists of those chapters which deal with the exchange of teachers, 
educationists, and of cultural material. = 

The spirit of the book is best summarized by John D. 
Rockefeller’s foreword where he emphasizes: ‘‘It is my firm 
conviction that we in this country can learn much from Japan. 
Her intellectual and artistic contribution can greatly enrich our 
own national life. In like manner there is much in our cul- 
tural development that can be rewarding for the people of 
Japan.”’ 

Any outside observer can trace the tremendous influence of 
American civilization on modern Japan. True, not all imported 
innovations are recommendable. But even if we stress the 
evil effect of gangster movies, of some comic brand, cheap 
jazz music, and pistol toys, there still remains great construc- 
tive balance of American contribution not only in economic, 
sanitary and transportation fields but also in the spiritual sphere 
of culture. But as a true Polish friend of Japan I was equally 
thrilled seeing in the United States the growing enthusiasm for 
ancient Japanese culture which goes much beyond sentimental 
appreciation of beautiful sakura trees in Washington or the 
increasing number of Sukiyaki restaurants in American metro- 
poleis. American architects fascinated with the Japanese concept 
of interpenetration of space introduce this idea into home and 
garden architecture. There is more interest in Japanese his- 
torical films and Kabuki performances. Japanese simplicity in 
art attracts attention of experts and laics alike. Japan became 
lately sort of a tourist ‘‘must’’ second only to France and Italy. 
There is a growing number of young scholars of Dr. Schwantes 
type busy in serious research of Japanese culture and history. 
Solid foundations are being laid for friendship and understand- 
ing of future Japanese and American generations. 


I suggest that the book reviewed should soon be translated _ 


into Japanese as a sort of incentive for similar research in cul- 
tural relations of Japan with other countries of Asia and 
Europe. (J. Lerski) 


Nihon Keizai Nenpo (1956 Ist Quarter—No. 90) (Japan 
Economic Annual (In Japanese). Toyo Keizai Shinpo-sha, 
Tokyo, 1956. pp. 271 18x13 cm. 

This quarterly economic report which made its debut in 
August, 1930 records the economic transitions in Japan and 
leading foreign countries in each quarter of the year. In the 
latest issue (No. 90) Part I is devoted to a special survey en- 
titled ‘“‘The Growth of Postwar World Economy and the 
Peculiarities of the Current Situation,’’ an analysis of the pre- 
sent world boom in contrast with the prosperity before the 
1929 panic. Domestic economic trends from November, 1955 
to February 1956 are closely traced in Part II while Part III 
specializes in a systematic digest of world economic transmu- 
tations in the same period. The current issue also carries two 
special articles—'‘The Development of Modern Economics 
after Keynes’’ by Prof. G. Miyazaki of Yokohama National 
Univ., and ‘‘For the Confrontation of Modern and Marxian 
Economics’’ by Prof. K. Asobe of Keio Univ. A chronologi- 
cal list of major events as a supplement is a handy reference. 


(J.Y) 
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Le. Business Tridices 


Monthly Report of 


Bank of Japan Account (1) Postal 
(In million yen) Savings All Banks (1) Tokyo Stock Prices (3) 
Year & Month National (2) (e pilion ye) 
Note ete Tama et ae tom (a 
: m. z D simple urnovers Interest 
issues Loans Re lion yen) Deposits Advances J wer Arithmetic | (In million Yield 
— Means issues) (%) 
1947. av. secasecees 137,560 43,906 81,838 51,452 168,572 il i‘ 
36,84 — rad 
1048 yy sseesesees 241,510 54,238 187,157 59,573 326,417 246159 ae = ee a 
2s See slonicoead 306,012 117,792 182,339 92,694 136,855 494,431 149.95 128.66 255,934 6.77 
ARP) a, ~ pene < 321,873 123,251 143,683 134,232 893,077 820,526 101.87 74.01 512,110 9.53 
; Ga eae 405,318 179,502 117,883 168,284| 1,274,448] 1,241,180) 136.10 93.80 821,259 11.91 
QEOr ES Tecate s 453,294 241,134 143,472 219,361) 1,816,619] 1,808,130 245.67 124,08) 2,002,637 9.85 
TQ5S). es cinasninee 508,276 307,490 190,336 288,953] 2,371,556] 2,391,795 390.90 156.05} 2,091,539 7.44 
1954 eT ee 519,697 365,477 250,447 377,907, 2,749,568]  2;830,895 340.79 110.94) 1,238,495 9.44 
Creat CeO 524,563 170,380 432,381 466,592) 3,287,086, 2,990,166 374.00 108.17} 2,505,298 7,96 
1954 . 
Obteber ossinaoeess 529,814 356,769 288,562 408,878] 2,789,463] 2,807,740 
340.50 104.91 88 : 
November Tee 542,137 298,945 378,177 413,451]  2,884513| 2,835,702 324.51 97.74 Pig fi wer 
Epeamber raicciasto's 622,061 243,374 483,573 422,881)  3,036,687| 2,911,968 337.14 101.50 131,267 8.87 
1955 
January +sseseeeee 561,410 236,793 441,003 445,709} 3,001,309] 2,893,523 370.74 
m4 110.40 213,101 8.4 
eS ra 546,922 262,094 399,133 449,897| 3,024,696] 2,908,920 374.82 110.50 215,731 An 
March++++++se++0+ 530,703 252,131 482,238 445,253] 3,161,431] 2,926,600 354.69 99.94 117,061 8.79 
April --+ssccccess 560,533 205,154 429,798 444,624] 3,139,498] 2,923,782 351.39 97.00 99,146 8.86 
Nl asig hate "o's ain atsialo’s's 522,201 204,974 408,378 450,358} 3,195,634] ~ 2,937,268 349.83 96.49 104,623 8.49 
Pemnbeis*'==/s'e aie" 532,674 211,814 374,112 457,480| . 3,218,722) 2,959,475 354.47 102.22 142,147 8.35 
Niflyeceeceseecnes 537,881 184,426 384,445 472,007| 3,257,274] 2,986,291 355.56 105.29 145,212 8.02 
(Aigust™ Giuie’s’seis'e'e' 540,848 164,416 413,333 476,731| 3,304,048) 2,999,230 377.48 111.85 261,722 7.52 
September «++++++- 529,846 143,456 393,214 479,439 3,462,719] 3,030,147 386.16 113,88 220,764 7.60 
One: <6 -bitensee 549,348 83,091 461,140 487,648] 3,425,794] 3,036,057 401.47 116.60 314,075 7.15 
ivenibertcen essen 559,346 64,233 448,116 489,146] 3,529,491) 3,084,806 401.53 116.46 290,766 7.35 
December -+++++++ 673,890 31,978 553,659 500,814) 3,724,382) 3,195,818 409,81 117.41 383,950 6.92 
1956 
Nanitaryaks = <bicltase « 582,809 28,139 483,291 526,404, 3,649,880] 3,160,251 426.40 121.83 357,261 6 
RUSEry coco reas d 568,561 20,967 464,957 529,782|  3,683,710| 3,181,750 429.71 122.58 387,126 a 
oh aoane ene 574,754 27,303 561,330 os oe ne 444,29 125.86 490,995 6.53 
oe (72) ctor @ 1,1 @ 30.2 @ 20.7 & 0.6 wm 0.9 @ 0.6 wm 3.4 5) 27) @ 26.8 © 1.2 
g- Corr. on 
in 1955 (%) +++ @m 8.3 © 89.2 wm 15.9 @ 17.8 ( 21.7 @ 9.4 @ 25.3 @ 25.9 319.4 @& 25.7 
Tokyo Wholesale | _._ Export & Im : 
okyo olesale Tokyo Export Import nate Consumer Prices-(5) Average Monthly 
Prices (1) Retail Price Indices (1) (July, Livi (1951100) Expenditure Per 
otal Av 1949- 1950= aving =: 
a eer ota erage Prices (1) June, 0=100) Tokyo. (j= Household (5) 
1934-1936 uly (Oct. All Citi Tok 
1952—100 ae ae? Exports Imports , Tok All Citi paies neeck 
=100 1914100 P 1946100) seh ie ees (ven) (yen) 
AGA avieo we slccieis's ai 4,815.2 7,811.5 = = 236.1 40.9 38.2 4,684 5,469 
Poig manlcees +» zs 12,792.6 22,912.6 = = 472.9 74.0 69.9 8,780 10,606 
Gt Gass cen'e pa 20,876.4 37,283.7) = = 607.9 92.7 92.2 11,885 14,092 
Syst |, caetece oes = 24,680.7 36,628.7 115.6 107.8 541.1 86.1 85.9 11,980 14,134 
SOREN, seaeees--s = 34,253.1 47,411.9 165.5 136.3 637.4 100.0 100.0 14,410 16,138 
HEG8 og, wcacoesnne 100.0 34,921.5 46,138.0 134.9 122.1 681.9 104.2 105.0 17,862 19,741 
HOSS, entewee ss « 100.4) 35,157.3 47,446.1 127.9 110.1 782.1 112.0 111.9 22,113 25,133 
1954 ,, ssecseeees 99.7 34,926.0 50,400.9 123.0 105.7 850.2 118,1 119.1 22,678 26,517 
GO55i6 1 Sucevsacw 97.9 34,301.9 49,296.8 123.5 106.6 874.7 116.4 117.8 23,211 27,579 
1955 
Tt Carine De BOeOnG 99.2 34,754.4 50,562.4 1238.6 106.9 857.1 116.4 118.4 22,576 26,714 
Ro see sseweese.s 98.3 34,439.1 50,310.4 124.5 106.1 865.0 118.2 119.1 22.475 26,431 
OE are ee 97.5 34,158.8 49,838.5 123.3 106.8 861.9 117.0 118-2 22,200 25,800 
ease: wogauedanes 96.7 33,878.6 49,429.38 122.4 106.1 865.0 116.2 117.6 21,965 26,349 
Bulb ss sgewepawse. 97.0 33,983.7 48,245.6 123.4 107.2 847.7 115.1 117.0 23,490 30,351 
Dajgast codeadsss. 97.5 34,158.8 48,502.2 124.0 107.4 833.6 116.3 117.8 22,401 25,256 
Gupteinber ‘04 s++- 97.7 34,228.9 48,555.1 123.8 105.6 832.9 115.6 117.4 21,905 25,910 
i ee 98.0 34,334.0 48,382.9 123.3 104.9 829.7 117.5 119.0 23,233 27,641 
Moweriber es s/es-- « 97.8 34,263.9 48,053.6 125.4 106.2 832.1 115.5 115.9 23,149 28,293 
Diecenbertesvess 3 97.9 34,299.0 48,190.6 126.1 105.6 832.9 115.2 115.7 34,864 41,257 
1956 
Hidary saaesdeees 4 98.6] 4 34,539.6 47,865.6 127.1 106.1 839.1 115.6 116.4 21,886 26,112 
J ? 
ieeheanryeeessees o's 99.3 34,789.5| “ 48,140.4 127.5 107.0 835.2 116.7 117.4 bs 
March-eeeeeeeeece oe Of 48 883.2 5% * ae oa 5 = ~ 
12S Oe eee He ae . “ 838.3 : ie #s 
Ag. Previous 
Month (9)+++++* @ 0.7 & 0.7 @ 1.5 w 0.3 @ 0.8 @ 0.4 @ 1.0 & 0.9 @ 37.2 = 36.7 
Ag. Corr. Month 
in 1955 (%) +++: wo 0.4 @ 0.4 oe 3.3 @ 4.5 @ 0.6 © 3.1 © 0.3 oe 1.4 @ 5.5 wm 8.4 


Sources: (1) Bank of Japan. 
(2) Ministry of Postal Services. 
(3) Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
‘4) The Oriental Economist, 
(5) Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office. 


Notes: “* Revised at source. 
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2. Business Indices 
ee ey eager. No. of | F.P.B. Indices (1934-6=100) (1) 
Cc tion Level (1) (2) Manufacturing ( ae Ne: of ne ‘i _ ( 
onsumption es 5 ini = 
(1984-1936=100) indices wee Indices | Employed qonlore wiht ing Manifectatind 
onth (1934-9=100) | ¢4, Mfg. |(In 10,000)|  ( om Mani 
Seis Industries (3) 10,000) | Activity | fac. seo 
- i- , Indices 5 ° 
Total | Urban | Nom | Noni | Real | (1947=100) _ @) turing | able | durable 
oe a 37.4 44.9 26.6 
106 Fpan sacs sa ttevelecs = 55.4 —| 1,580 30.2 ioe a 24 we: 54.6| 74.7 35.1 
1 ie = aap Pr ae aes a ests 38 76:7 71.0} 99.8] -47.0 
eeccerdiSadcvesceee —_ 56.0 = * re F 83.6 110.0 66.7 
aoe NNO oo te 79.3 69.8 93.5. 9,135 85.4 97.1 3,572 44 88.0 
104. 3,622 39 119.4 114.4; 164.3 89.2. 
Be ers ae aba meg es pape nie 8h tee 3,728 47| 131.8; 126.4] -171.8| 104.5 
TOGQe ccccstiscacéccccce 96.2 80.2 120.1 13,516 - 102.3 ‘ 7 “ a61:2 155.1 209-9 aaiee 
31.0 15,322 107.3 11237 3,925 . 
Bee ie eerie 7 weaetio uc, ise 118.2 3,958 48|  173.5| 166.9| 213.2; 150.3 
. * , « 
a Swe on i. | 16-759] 114.5 116.6 4,117 68/ 187.8 180.7/ 222.6] 168.0 
cree sieraleiesclaisielsis 114.3 91.7 148.2| 15,525 103.5 115.5 3,610 63 eee reed oe ae 
February. 60o26ie+e0ae6 (0409.6 | 9800! ~- 143.6 }'n4,a54 10N900,6 | OR pits ee| 185:2| 177.8| 239.7 | gene : 
119.8 100.5 148.7 14,700 99.5 115.7 3,984 84 e le ; 
Berek eee, a : : 15192! 101.3 117.8 4,130 70| 181.1| 174.1| 218.7) 160.2 - 
LEE Gua eS | me te od ict ie th : : 117.4 4315 66 181.5| 174.4) 218.9| 161.1 
sieleseieralereie eve 106.0 94.8 122.8 14,902 100.5 . ’ 
ie 5 18.4| 17015] 116.8 117.0 4,302 68 184.4} 177.6| 219.0] 165.3 
Juneseeeesecccserescce 108.1 101.2 118, i e = we 187.1 180.2 216.0 170.6 
121.8 118.9 126.1 19,973 135.7 117.0 4,24 
ch ETERS chs a : ; : ‘ 6.8 148 71 189.2| 182.7| 232.2] 171.7 
114.5 95.7 142.7 15,599 108.9 116. 4, 
oleic re agama : ’ : 4 116.7 4.197 67 193.3| 185.3} 296.9| 175.0 
September ««+s+e++ee+- 114.0; 102.4] 131.4] 14,983] 106.4 : ; * a sag ot ast os 
Wer «sheeietieecccse 118.3 104.7 138.6] 15,036 104.7 116.6 4,339 7 . : ‘ . 
rs nb Ey 125.5 111.0 147.2 15,541 110.7 116.6 4,261 57 198.0 190.5 240.4 174.0 
“choo see 181.7 167.3 203.3 27,784 185.8 116.6 4,141 57 206.0 198.0 247.3 182.7 
4. «1956 ' ’ i ae 
j ‘i a 116.2 3,885 68 * 189.6 181.7 227.6 166, 
erated eeeee OL OO oe 102.2 . 15,914 cae * , S ss 195.3 | 187.7 238.4 170.4 
February +e+sscseeeeees oe oe ee oe ( 
Ag. Previous . ’ ; 
Meath (Yo)eerrereess| Gy 44.8] @ 38.9] a 38.1] © 42.7] @ 61] Oo 0.3 © 6.2) @ 19.3) wm 3.0) @ 3.3) @ 4.7) w 2,3 
Ag. Corr. Month 
« 1955 (9%) seeeeeee| Go 13.2) @ 11.5] w 14.0] @ 2.5) & 7.2} wm 0.1 @ 76) & “a @ 15.3) @ 15.2) 21.0} @ 12.6 
| 
Es . z : Foreign Trade 
Manufacturing seo Foreign Trade (6) Volume Indices Foreign Exchange (7) 
pa ae aslo Depart- (In $1,000) (1934-6 =100) ($ 1,000) 
(1953=100) F Seller’s | Car- (1) 
Indices 3 ment 
i | age Stock |loadings 7 7 
oe Indices | Indices store 
Y & Piled-up| Manu- (4) (5) Sales 
Moath Piled-up) Im- (facturing (4) 
- Materi- | ported | Total i : pa Ae Hc 
als Materi- he ee ial Exports | Imports | Balance | Exports | Imports! Receiv ai ance 
Indices als | 
4) Indices | 1953= | 1950= Be 
f (4) 100 100 noan eae 
- ik as J ee — = es 
1947 +-eeeeee — = _ _— 72.1| 1,188.6 173,568 526,130) “ 352,562 _ — —_ | = 
194B.+-se00e _ = = —| 82.3) 3,036.1] 258,271| 486,220) 4 425,949) 7.5 17.8 = =e = 
1949... a —| = = = 86.9| 5,499.8)  509,700/ 904,845, 4 395,145, 16.1) 28.0) mal = = 
1950 Ao 60.7 40.5 83.2 100.0 87.4) 7,690.2 820,055 974,339) ie 154,284 29.6, 32.8) 1,008,310 677,207, 331,103 
1951...se00s 82.9 68.6 82.1 83.4} 106.2) 11,948.3|} 1,354,520] 1,995,039, 4 640,520, 31.4 48.3) 2,240,580) 1,909,278] 331,303 
195. oe sie 88.3 78.9| 100.9 85.5] 108.3] 15,108.9 1,272,915}. 2,028,193) 4 755,278) 31.4 54.2) 2,238,127) 1,924,815} 314,312 
1953-+.+++++| 100.0, 100.0/ 100.0} 96.1). 105.7] 19,818.1] .1,274,843| 2,409,638) 41,134,795 35.3, 74.4) 2,120,037| 2,313,716] 4193,679 
1954-++++02+) 100.6 96.8} 129.4; 109.2) 105.6] 22,193.7| 1,629,339) 2,399,404) * 770,065) 46.3 76.6 2,309,264] 2,209,296] 99,967 
TOS cis aie ele 94.3 89.5) 120.0 «+! 105.9] 23,668.9| 2,010,600! 2,471,430) > 460,831) i ++) 2,667,645) 2,173,846 493,798 
| | 
1955 | 
January «+--+ 88.3 83.5 112.2 102.3 102.3] 17,166.4 119,239 174,446) * 55,207 41.6) 66.9 191,541 155,644 35,897 
February:-:- 88.4 83.8 119.8 104.6 103.5) 16,150.0 146,665 174,535| “ . 27,870) 50.0 66.4 176,575 172,184 4,390 
Rr el meat Pe 82. 115.8} 108.4)  100.6| 23,182.9) 166,486, 228,219 © 61,732; 58.1 95.2) 209,375) 167,542| 41.833 
March 1 ; p 219} | . 
April «sees. 90.9 83.6 119.5 111.3 102.5) 22,246.1 152,231 216,774, ® 64,544 53.3 82.4 206,509 200,153 6,355 
May+s+ss++e) . 93.1) 86.0] 123.2} 111.9] 102.3/ 19,786.6) 147,786 215,084| 4 67,298, 48.8 78.8 195,346] 196,661] 4» 1,314 
itneeiec es cle 99.0 95,8} 127.4) 109.9] 105.8] 19,684.9] 159,595] 212,436 4 52,840 54.4 81.7} 226,527/ 173,211| 53.316 
July So000. He 99.3, 97.9, 130.0, 114.3) -105.4/ 25,837.9| 159,980} 203,770] 4 48,790, 54.2) 7.3| «223,334 178,575] 44,758 
August «++. 98.2 96.2 122.9 126.7 107.9} 19,050.5 175,985 206,848) “ 30,863) 59.7 79.0 234,989 187,006 47,983 
September «+ 95.9 91.3} 118,0/ 123.2} 110.5/ 16,660.5| 176,246) 180,389 4 4,142 58.8 69.1) 257,685, 175,727) 81,958 
October +++. 93.7 86.9} 116.5; 124.0] 109.7] 23,237.0/ 188,903]  201,597| 4 12,694 65.3 78.9| 240,401! —171,734| 68, 660 
November ++] 96.3) 90.8, 115.3/ 119.0] 111.6) 26,135.9) 168,303, 223,988 © 55,685 56.7, 87.7, «236,594. 1877899 48,694 
December ++} * 98,0) 4 92.7) 4 109.8 114.2] 109.2] 54,881.1/ . 249,180| 233,344 15,835 84,2 91.1] _ 268,769; 207,506) - 61,263 
1956 | | | | | i 
January -:-- 97.4 94,0} 111.4 ++| 107.8] 19,503.4] * 149,333] 4 218.555) 4© 8.774\ ar 238,341) 208,812) 29.528 
Paes a ret ‘is 113.3 -«| 186,778} 220-792) 4 34,0141 - 254,216 - 210,348] 43,868 
| | 
| | | 
Ag. Previous | 
Month (%)| © 0.6) @ 1.4) @ 1.5) © 4.0) @ 5.1) 64.5] Ge 24.7) cw 1.0) —| ce 48.5) @ 3.9) o 6.7) @w 0.7 > 
Ag. Corr | | : 
Month in ' | | 
1955 (%) 10.3) ce 12.6) @ 0.7) @ 12.3) 9.5) 13.6) 27.4 26.5 —| @ 22.6) ce 33.2 wm 44.0 22.2 — 
Notes: 8 in Poreign ‘Trade mieabeeeeceuet in export, while ‘Sin Foreign Exchange means excess in payment. rn 


Sources: (1) Economic Planning Board (2) Ministry of Labor (3) Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office (4) MITI (5) 
portation (6) Ministry of Finance (7) Bank of Japan. 
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(June 1950=100) 


Bank of | Monthly Report of | Tokyo Stock Prices 
Japan All Banks (1) (2) ‘Tokyo Wholesale Prices (1) | Consumer Prices (3) | Cost of 
Year & Month Note : Living 
Issue Simple Tokyo 
D it Dow ; : Total Producer | Consumer | picts 
(1) eposits | Advances Teses eee verige | stuiada Gos dae Tokyo ‘| All Cities (4) 
1954 ' 
April Meee dace ee eats lek 174.8 306.9 309.5 36 
. . a . 4.0 166.8 153.9 174.6 131.0 145.8 144.2 175.2 
WMiay a cinciisislvcibin svg hect case ; 2 : } 
tik ae _ 167.9 313.1 310.6 360.6 164.0 151.3 170.4 | . 129.9 145.2 ' 143.2 174.7 
See cedereceresactoee 171.7 308.9 312.1 368.2 165.6 148.7 166.5 128.6 145.0 144.1 175.9 
feria wie ctedecee ook tee ace 168.4 308.9 314.2 37 | 
i \ ° . . 3.6 165.4 147.9 165.8 128.0 145.9 144.8 174.3 
aac Sed Sy rie eae 312.6 316.7 372.1 161.1 148.5 165.6 129.4 144.2 144.9 | ° 173.2 
ee tee ME oe : t “a 325.4 320.7 386.9 166.0 149.3 165.6 130.6 143.9 144.6 173.0 
N 2 eves 23 321.2 323.3 373.4 157.5 149.0 165.5 130.3 145.8 145.9 172.7 
NOVeMDEr «+e 174.2 332.1 326.5 355.9 146.7 150.4 166.5 131.8 142.8 142.9 172.0 
December «++++e+eeeeeeees 199.9 349.6 | 385.3 369.8 152.4 149.3 164.9 131.3|/ 141.5] 142.0| 170.9 
1955 
January eccccccseserecsese 180.4 345.6 333.2 406.6 165.7 149.8 ; 
: . * . . . . 166.0 131.3 142.8 143.4 173.3 
ia eae te Tp et a Ih tha 175.8 348.3 334.9 411.1 165.9 150.5 168.1 130.7 143.2 143.7 174.9 
5 a Sewer sererccrsesenss 170.5 364.0 337.0 389.0 150.0 151.0 169.2 130.5 142.5 143.0 174.4 
: o. e eeeecccesee 176.9 361.4 336.6 385.4 145.6 149.6 168.3 129.0 144.7 143.8 176.0 
Fiee Peeescsesecceresse 167.8 367.9 338.2 383.7 144.8 148.4 166.3 128.6 143.2 142.8 175.4 
Pere eererecesess seeee 71.2 370.6 340.7 388.8 153.4 147.2 164.9 127.6 142.2 142.0 176.0 
eee eee ee: 172.8 375.0 343.8 390.0 158.0 147.6 166.2 127.2 140.9 141.3 “172.5 
: ef Cee eererseeccceeee 173.8 380.4 345.3 414.0 167.9 148.4 167.2 127.6 142.4 142.3 169.6 
EPLEMDET ceererevocessere 170.3 398.7 348.9 423.5 170.9 148.7 168.1 127.5 141.5 141,8 169.5 
October oeseccesesccecsces 176.5 394.4 349.5 440.3 175.0 149.2 169.0 127.5 143.8 143.7 168.8 
November «2--sscescsssece 179.7 406.3 355.1 440.4 174.8 148.9 169.2 126.8 141.4 140.0 169.3 
December ++--cesscescees . 216.6 428.8 367.9 449.5 176.2 149.0 169.5 126.7 141.0 139.7 169.5 
1956 
January -+-eseecceeeeeees 187.3 420.2 363.8 467.6 182.8 PTS? 173.7 124.6 141.5 * 140.6 170.8 
Februaryecescccccccsesecce 182.7 424.1 366.3 471.3 184.0 151.1 176.2 124.3 142.8 141.8 170.0 
March «+seseeeeeeeeesesees 184.7 ay BG 487.3 188.9 ae sa an 142.3 oe 170.0 
April wees esesevececccese oe oe oe oe “ee eo oe ee ° oe 170.6 
‘ Export & Import Manufacturing Empl 
Foreign Trade (5) Price ae Industry Wages~ ae E.P.B. Indices (7) 
6 : 
Year & Month & Ser 
F or & | Incl. Gas aoe Manufacturing 
Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports a wes Industries} & Elec- ee Non 
6 ss g- on- 
(6) tricity Durable danble 
1954 5 
February ++sessesscccssoses 170.5 297.5 130.4 105.3 172.0 119.8 107.0 191.8 194.5 206.0 214.3 
March Coe reresesccesereese 207.3 360.0 129.1 105.7 169.4 117.8 107.5 208.2 211.0 224.9 223.3 
April esecccccesevscevcecs 193.2 347.0 5 Par eed 105.6 170.5 118.2 110.1 202.8 205.6 212.8 222.6 
May+++++++-- ieee ee 191.5 327.9 125.6 104.7 167.6 116.9 109.2 198.4 200.9 208.4 218.2 
Jumesserececercccvcscccess 187.6 268.5 122.3 104.1 206.0 142.9 108.5 197.2 200.0 203.9 219.0 
July ececesescccsecevesccss 215.3 251.7 121.1 103.5 222.5 156.5 107.8 192.9 195.2 197.1 214.2 
AUgUSt cceserecererevores 215.0 229.3 120.1 103.5 183.8 126.7 106.8 188.6 191.4 189.2 215.7 
September oseccssscseceess 203.8 220.2 118.5 103.9 170.0 117.5 105.3 197.1 200.1 190.7 228.8 
October «+eceres Rie akcale waists 245.9 226.8 119.3 103.5 170.4 116.7 105.8 202.3 205.0 193.9 236.0 
November ---+-cesevscese “ 213.5 206.1 119.7 104.7 175,5 122.7 105.2 201.9 204.8 193.8 234.8 
December ecsccccscseseccccs 238.7 237.4 121.0 106.3 299.5 210.9 104.7 204.9 207.2 196.5 238.4 
1955 
January cccscsevcsesesoece 181.2 239.3 121.1 106.8 181.5 126.5 104.0 184.5 186.3 176.6 213.3 
February s+eccssecssseccoes 222.9 239.2 122.7 106.4 173.6 120.7 103.7 196.7 199.5 190.6 228.0 
March ec cccccccevcccccreses 252.9 312.8 124.3 105.6 171.8 120.0 140.2 215.1 217.6 212.5 247.0 
April sscveeeee Tree 231.2 298.7 125.3 104.9 177.6 128.3 106.2 210.3 213.1 211.5 241.4 
May eeeceecveveccccsececes 224.6 295.1 124.0 105.6 174.2 121.9 105.8 210.8 213.4 211.7 242.6 
Junes-esevcceccccsececcecs 242.6 292.5 123.1 104.9 oe 141.6 120.6 214.2 217.4 211.8 249.0 
July occ ceccccccccceeesores 243.0 279.6 124.2 106.0 oe 170.8 120.6 217.3 220.6 208.9 256.9 
VARigUSE Sees seteconwcs ses 267.8 283.5 124.7 106.2 | do 132.5 120.3 219.7 223.6 215.9 258.6 
September oceeesersescsess 268,2 247.7 124.5 104.5 oe 127.7 120.3 224.5 228.3 219.4 263.6 
Gi see CODA eae 287.0 278.9 124.0 103.8 Be 126.5 120.2 225.7 228.7 227.0 | 258.2 
November «vcccccsccsceess 255.7 307.2 126.2 105.0 oe 184.2 120.2 230.0 233.2 232.5 262.1 
December ceeeesecceesseres 378.6 321.6 126.9 104.5 oe 225.2 120.2 239.2 242.3 239.2 275.2 
1956 
January -sseccreresesercess 227.6 300.0 127.9 104.9 | 136.7 119.8 a 220.2 a 222.4 4 220.1 | “ 250.9 
February-++cccsscesesccers 283.8 | 303.1 128.3 105.8 ee oe 226.8 229.7 230.6 256.7 
x = 


Note: 


Source : 


(1) Bank of Japan. 


(2) Tokyo Securities Exchange. 


The various statistics above have been recalculated by The Oriental Economist on the basis of June 1950. 
(3) Statistics Bureau of Prime Minister’s office. 


“ Revised at source. 


(4) The Oriental Economist 


survey of 157 items calculated by weighted arithmetic means. The cost of living index base which was based on November, 1947 and 
calculated according to 57 items, has been later revised to July, 1950 with 131 items and further from August, 1953, the items were 
enlarged to 157. (5) Ministry of Finance. (6) Ministry of Labor. (7) Economic Planning Board. 
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5. Accounts of Member Banks of the 


4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report Prat Tokyo Banking Association 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) (In million yen) Tokyo Banking chen 


1956 1956 


Feb. 29 | Mar. 10 | Mar. 21 | Mar. 31 Feb, 29 | Mar. 10 | Mar. 20 | Mar. 31 
Deposits 
LIABILITIES sas , 
Bank Notes Issued «++++++> 568,562 531,003 531,188 574,754 Current Deposits ++++++++++ 288,081) 128,340 bls santrge 
Yt ococad 49,510 138,224 Ordinary Deposits ++++++++| 185,785) 178,460 3084 94,7 
pc heae we (rae ei Wat 2 its at Noti 117,788, 127,260] 130,867| 131,223 
Bankers’ Deposits ++++-++- 7,310 4,634 5,347 7,293 Deposits at Notice -+++++++ ; aeal sto daah seen 
Other Deposits +++++++«++0+ - 82.516 29,386 29,459 25,625 Time Deposits -+++++++++-+ 374,006] 377, . 566 
Inter-Bank Remittance - Instalment Savings ++-+-+-- 19,737 19,607; 19,534 19,572 
Deposits +++s+eseseeees 23,114 "18,974 17,671| 22,687 Deposits for Tax Payment-+| _ 2,264 2,194 2,142 1,894 
Reserved Acainst ‘ Gov't Deposits-+++++++++++| 109,353) 109,363/ 109,223) 109,192 
Doateaencica (oisser 25,615 25,615 25,615| 26,908 Other Deposits-++-++++++-+| 56,143) 28,772 29,134) 51,239 
Other Liabilities ----.+.... ‘36,311 38,640 ~ 38,830 et ; me oeecccceeesseseceess| 1,153,156] 971,182) 993,215) 1,230,982 
‘Capi fh Anasenoaaade 100 vances , ; 
eee Foe ene ection cons neh 13,473| | 13,473 Loans on Bills-----++.----| 581,022) 573,432) 587,238 603,126 
i. ; ' Loans on Deeds «+seeseees ae abate er aren 
- ? 852.520 Overdrafts «esseecscerececs ‘ 4 # 
Tpealbesione gars" (eheGs90 | AIDS IS |e, 202/187 : Discounted Bills ----.++...| 357,738] 344,422| 338,328} 361,951 
ASSETS Total .sseeeceeseceesseees| 1,115,319] 1,092,304) 1,101,929] 1,141,632 
Bullion ‘ets vccescevsevess 448 | ° 448 448 | 448 Advances against Import Bills 
IGRB HI eos sisicieielslsinelsieiswss seis ~ 3,623] 3,549 8,780 3,832 Settlement Funds -----...-+ 41,458} 41,151 41,385} 39,384 
‘Discounted. Bills -- } 4,299 : 8,730 8,893 te ee LoanS+eessescereseceees 27,128 22,648 22,052 24,939 
Raee sce ye cieis essere 0 16,668 “18,930 20,184 9, ecurities 
Ecien Exchange Loans -- 11,431; 11,189| ‘10,584 | 9,970 Government Bonds +------+| 31,364, 28,854 29,644) 26,759 
Government Bonds -++-+.-.| 464,957;  426,799| (427,760) © 561,330 Local Bonds +--+++++++++++| 10,393) - 10,417; 10,759] 10,988 
Advances to Government -+ 1,250 0 0 900 Corporate Debentures -+++-+| 127,618) 127,722) 127,575) 130,409 
Foreign Exchange Accounts 181,106 180,236 179,245 Sey she and Other Bonds---- gen tpt gual Fit pb 
Agencies Accounts ++++++-+ 9,301 9,918 12,434 ; Otal -cceseseccccceceeecs f ° E z 
ce Batts Remittance +--+-- 24,715 17,389 | ° 15,635 21,233 Cash in Hand 
“Other Assets +-+secescesees 32,332 31,625 32,229 33,687 Cash ceeveesccccsacceeees 7,434 6,807 7,755 9,444 
; Checks, Bills, etc. -+-+++++| 200,378) 54,787, 65,604| 242,800 
Total eeseececccesee 750,130 708,816 VALE 197, 852,520 Total cccccesececceeceesee| 207,811 61,594 73,358) 252,244 
Deposits +++scesceecceeceeees| 12,010 8,200 8,091 9,928 


6. Monthly Report of All Banks 


(January, 1956: Excluding Bank of Japan) 


(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
All Banks 
Trust 
a ieee Eleven Biz Tocal Test Total (Gj — Account 
ssuing To 
Banks (2) Banks (13) | Banks (65) Banks (6) | ee oe (17) 
Deposits 
Wie Deresial earn pet 13,178 498,094 111,249 31,122 153,644 697,058 = 
Belmar Dccoses <eeet 2 Nae 5,737 457,255 292,250 13,542 768,786 789,901 = 
Taeooaite iat cNcaibe.s 0saes ack 2 aah an 17,357 174,809 42,520 30,386 255,074 | 300,004 be 
Time Deposits -++s++++++- wis iBielsialeloisities clara 9,071 983,973 569,953 27,555 1,590,553 1,562,919 ~ 
. Special Deposits «2+ sececcerpeccsesccene 2,199 91,698 29,871 4,394 128,163 121,802 — = 
SaiistaliatatiSavingal; 7% - Arn ee tds Te 33,640 92,776 76 126,492 125,428 | = 
. Deposits for Tax Payment «++++eeeseseee 138) } 5,380 2,501 436 8,456 | 8,616 | *152,127 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies -+++ 2,181 115,988 = oa 118,169 117,911 **121,006 
Other DepOSits ¢serreseccevsscecscvese eee — 627 = — 627 | 739 — 
T-ofel’ Me's cleave vic.cisveiuiaie@\c)saiplelbiaraie, 5.01016 ae 49,863 2,361,468 1,141,123 97,514 3,649,970 3,724,382 oe 
\ 
Waroweduktoney«t-c.aeae a REL: Me ch ae 118 75,420 1,310 395 77,244 85,926 = 
Borrowings for Settlement of Import Bills -- = 916 == = 916 41 — 
Call Money -+++++- nisldiaip oi a\ale slelpletels 6\aie.eis age — 85,314 3,839 244 89,398 83,711 = 
Cash and Deposits | | 
Cash in Hand o-ccccccsccece aa siemens aban 7,862 365,829 70,902 17,412 462,007 477,067 997 
Deposits with Domestic Money Organs-+«- 782 15,898 22,612 1,119 40,413 50,452 5,075 
; Totalevdsesdaerds sneceseNelewcexeeuk 8,644 381,727 93,514 18,531 502,420 527,519 6,072 
Gall Toantileits «secs clejaieeisivine des sipeisceds Boric 12,428 7,532 23,395 . | 1,874 50,230 57,337 22,320 
Securities 
Government Bonds «-.-«+. ecccee eceveceses 1,055 41,919 18,703 745 62,423 64,781 242 
Local Government Bonds «++++++++- eaeleas 976 17,701 11,636 235 30,550 29,764 555 
Foreign IBORUS \e'r.niv.eis'p o'sisle ciolk niaiaa s:c\n ecalate 384 2,477 — = 2,862 2,862 3 | 
Corporate Debenttires +++++ee- Ce ee ry 7,314 201,625 159,726 4,801 373,469 364,741 2,984 
Socks KDE x tisoe Dik dhs 08 Feb eeve ne oc Be 4,640 36,255 14,482 1,914 57,292 55,234 13.98 
Other Banda sce tase dees sees Sane + dete 1 228 962 122 1,313 1,312 111 
PAGING tiene LaRE Ee 6 eT es « 14,372 300,027 205,511 7,819 527,911 518,745 5,303 
Advance 
Discomntiiilleuemes: ignite die cae Mintee ae tam 12,380 727,970 | 273,435 59,281 1,073,067 1,103,562 19.098 
Advances against Real Estate «+++++eseess 205,753 181,079 128,781 1,780 517,395 516,438 : 
Vdvandadtabainat’ Secititics Pe atesenc eae: 1,645 38,118 18,342 469 58,475 58,697 
Other Secured Advances «+++esevesesers . 11,946 142,802 120,343 4,658 279,751 290,036 
dvances\ apainat Guarantestomer tener s 11,387 240,988 216,996 690 470,033 467,635 215,110 
VosecntedsAdvanecs <0 Gis ee 80,579 443,863 138,571 17,777 680,791 687,642 
Overdrafts o<cvcrcaceccees cvive See bleaae mala 22 12,050 10,928 358 23,360 19,617 
TRC senCanGoadaah ae aloe err etereere eee es 324,592 1,841,298 908,231 86,192 3,160,315 3,143,629 234,208 
Loans for Settlement of Import Bills ....-..- 976 54,424 832 1,206 57,440 52,188 - 
i 


Note; * Money in trust total. ¥** Loan trust. 


es 
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7. Bank Clearings 8. Dishonored Bills 
(In billion yen) (In million yen) 


(Tokyo Clearing House) (Tokyo. Clearing House) 


All Clearing , eee ‘ 
ear “Houses Tokyo Osaka Of which, Transactions with Bank Suspended 
& -— = Tok Osak All Clearing 
Month No. of Saeeeee No. of One, No. of ne ae yo saka secicae Tokyo 
5 - oun ‘ mount . ; 
Bills Bills | Bills Bi ile Anon? eee (Amonat pe Keahant ee Amount 
ee ar : {1,000) -{ (1,000) (1,000) ; 
: July ++; 10,462 2,516) 4,255) 1,174 2,065 583 40 3,537 29| 2,334 6,584 439 2,034 164 
Aug. ++| 10,986 2,711 |: 4,312] 1,289 | 2,236 631 46| 4,067 37| 2.742] 7/181 463| 2,051| 141 
Sept. ++| 10,538 2,906} 4,173} 1,354 | 2,148 676 44| 3,626 34| 2,608] 6,515 413| 2,004) - 187 
Oct. -+| 10,731 2,853 | 4,285| 1,326} 2,160 656 48| 3,816 37| 2,640] 7,351 461| 2,275| 160 
Nov. +--+} 11,016 2,822 4,392 1,318 2,215 649 49 3,820 36 2,290 7,156 490 2,052 147 
Dec. ++) 15,064 3,648| 5,989] 1,701 | 3,035 819 48| 3,696 36| 2,281| 7,009 469| 2,156] 178 

1956: Jan. -++/ 9,129 2,556 3,641 1,167 1,764 608 34 2,437 25 1,932 5,532 314 1,625 108 
Feb. -++| 10,784 2,776 4,301 1,293 2,180 648 43 3,251 31 2,043 6,390 454 1,889 189 

1955: Feb. -++| 9,358 2,441 3,738 Lie 1,871 530 35 3,182 26 2,002 6,036 399 1,777 131 

9. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 10. Average Yields of Debentures 
(In million yen) (Ministry of Postal Services) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
Postal Savings Panal Financial Debenture 
ree Pace Six Transfer Total Month Bey. Industrial 
Receipts aes Balance Major Savings ens oe Discount Debepture 
Cities 
% a a % 

1955: Aug. -- 41,112 36,388 476,731 161,316 5,950 482,681 1955: July .-- 6.354 8.500 sae 9.006 
Sept. -- 40,151 37,443 479,439 161,959 7,583 487,221 Aug. +> 6.362 8.500 7.054 4 9.004 
Oct, «+ 44,136 35,928 487,648 163,366 6,446 494,094 Sept. «+ — 8.500 7.054 8.992 
Nov. «> 36,796 35,295 489,149 162,746 6,772 495,921 Oct. . 6.331 8.500 7.054 8.667 
Dec, <> 48,467 36,944 500,814 166,629 6,377 507,191 Nov. <> — 8.500 7.054 8.803 

1956: Jan. <+- 65,717 40,126 526,404 175,267 5,880 532,284 Dec, . 6.342 7.918 6.643 8.297 

J Feb. «- 43,709 40,331] 529,782) 176,420 5,849 535,631 

1956: Jan. «+ _ 7.918 6.643 8.256 

1955: Feb. -- 38,555 34,366 449,897 147,973 4,844 454,741 Feb. «+ 6.362 7.918 6.643 8,247 

11. Bank of Japan Official Interest Rates 12. Interest Rates for Advances by Member Banks 
(In sen per diem per ¥100)** (In sen per diem per 100) (Tokyo Banking Assoc.) 
Advance x 
Against Against Loans on Loans on Discount 
Commer- Gov’ Securi- O Y & Deeds Bills Overdraft Bills 
ised on cial ee ties other Loe tad 
Revise ae hee draft Month 
Bills * Gov't High | Low | High | Low | High | Low | High |: Lew 
Bonds 

1932: Aug. 18 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.6 1955: 

1933: July 3 1.0 ac1 Nae 1.4 July ---- 3.30 2.50 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.30 2.00 

1936: Apr. 7 0.9 1.0 hp 1.3 Aug. +++. 3.30 2.50 3.30 1,80 3.00 2.00 3.30 2.00 

1987: July 15 0.9 0.9 11 1.2 Septuaa'lb 3.80 2.50 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.30 2.00 
Sept. 21 0.9 0.9 step | 5a! Oct. +++- 3.30 2.60 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 

1946: Apr. 9 0.9 1.0 ce 1.3 Nov.-+-s| 3.30 2.60 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
Oct. 14 1.0 neat v2 1.4 Dec, «++« 3.30 2.60 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 

1948: Apr. 25 1.2 TS 1.4 1.7 1966: 

July 5 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.9 Jan. +++. 3.30 2.60. 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 

1949: Apr. 1| 4 1.4 1°5 1.6 1.9 Feb. 3.30 2.60 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
June 2 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.9 

1951: Oct. 1 1.6 ae 1.8 2.1 1955: 

1955: Aug. 10 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.3 Feb. +++] 3.30 2.60 | 3.50 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.30 2.10 

13. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 14. Interest Rates of City Bank Deposits 
(Bank of Japan) (In sen per diem per 100) (Bank of Japan) 

Tokyo Ail s ) Osaka on) © ire we as i : ; Ordi- 

Rate Balanceat| —“—*&Rate Balance at Time Deposits (76) Current : Depo- Other 

the End_of the End of > ee nary Pee 
Year & Month Over- Uncen- the Month Over- Uncon- the Month Pataxcedion Three | Six One apa Depo- ora ee Denosit 
Night ditional (million Night ditional (million Loni hel Monthalmvear RE : Call posi 

(sen) (sen) oe (sen) (sen) én) : sits | 

f NRE = = = = = = = 

1955: Aug.+++-| 1.00 2.00 | 35,272 1.00 B00) eters’ (12407 Feb iB. a | gig tc. Pe eee cA 
Beet} 1,00 2.00 36,423 1.00 2.00 12,162 1944: July --| — 3.3 = 0 | 0:51) = 06 0.6 
Oct. +e+« 1.00 1.80 48,097 1.00 1.80 16,966 1947: June oe 3.3 3.5 3.6 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Nov. +e 1.00 1.60 47,923 1.00 1.60 16,262 1948: Jan . meat 4.0 4.2 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 

OC, coer 1.00 1.80 45,370 1.00 1.90 22,027 July oe 3.8 4.2 4.4 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Dec. ’ 

Ms67 Jan, -- =< 1.00 1.50 43,649 ae ot 16,112 1949: Aug . 3.8 4.4 4.7 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Feb. «++« 1.00 1.45 59,392 oe oe 23,571 1951: Jan oe 3.8 4.6 5.0 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
WMaticcde 1.00 1.60 43,695 ar ++ | * 17,283 May -°- 3.8 5.0 5.5 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 

Sept . 4.0 5.0 6.0 0 0.6 0.7 0.7 


Notes: 4 includes foreign trade bills, *includes stamp bills, foreign trade bills, etc. from Oct. 14, 1946; and from June 1949 includes financial and 
other preferential debentures. ** HOW TO COMPUTE PER DIEM INTEREST:—In addition to the usual annual rate in percentage, comput- 
ing interest by per diem rates is widely in use in Japan. This rate is expressed in sen (1/100 yen) as interest per day on 100 of principal, 
To find the usual annual rate from the per diem rate multiply the latter by 365. For example, a diem rate of 1.0 sen on a principal 100 
gives an interest of 365 sen or 3£3°65 per year or 3.659% per annum, 


4 Revised at source. 
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15. Treasury Accounts with the Public 
(In 3£100,000,000) (Ministry of Finance.) 
Fiscal 1954 a Fiscal 1955 
Heme 65 | Jan— July- | Oct.— | 1956 | 1956 1986 "1956 | 
ia ay ot Total | aes Sept. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Jan,-Mar.| 1 tal 
General Account 

eae BP cake < aan a Ginn a mistletoe os s)sia (ale ees Vo ear 799} 1,988) 7,709| 1,803; 1,925, 1,926 654 582 842) 2,078) 7,733 

Monopoly oessseeercccscscccscccsescsveccese 126 272 1,137 $3 -— bps ~ rs 13 a pe: 

Sn audnonocoppegasas:: Geletslalatetoteieieie ele ststate 32 69 302 1s ; 

ei Saale ps Bena deel 957 2,329 9,148 2,244 2,240 2,152 713 870 1,008 2,429) 9,075 
Expenditure ] A 

SDetsake Expenditure ++sseeseesesseseeceeeree 26 189 860 182 151 143 100 8 125 ees 
Defense Board oescccecscccccescsssscsesecene 62 133) 648 159 131 218 38 60 ‘ 180 1317 
Public Works Expenditure ++++++ *seeeeesees 168 334 1,650 365 320 378 25 7A 162} ~~ 260 — 
Local Finance Equalization Grants: “-++++++s 152 193 1,493 658 387 530 36 re 129 be ee 
Compulsory Education Expenditure .++- ‘s++++> 54 143 687 183 159 225 49 : oe 
theres pn .s «vic aie sie nace csipinis nldie cicienigieinic'o s\sciaisie 301 773 3,380 849 706 988 162 259; . 325 748) M 

Total ocecvccccccccccccccccsccseccscescees 763 1,765 8,718 2,396 1,854 2,482 410 541 782 1,736 8,465 
Balance .¢s<cssccccsccnssssecesgeccecsccccces 194 564 430; & 152) 386) 4 330 303 167 226; 693 610 

Special A ts and Oth : 

Preitin tee eee ~~ be ceccccccccccecces 199 641 60 633} © 583) 4 1,450 181 10 135 331) & 1,068 
Trust Fund Bureau osccesssccccecssccccscsece 23 30|° 856|/4 236 65 188 12 75 24 = 113 be 305 
Industrial InVestment ++++-+eeseeceseeeecsceene 41 6| * 41 4 31; + 27| * 20). 15 5 30)- 22 
National Railways and Nippon Telegraph & 

Telephone Public Corporation+++++++s+ess+.| 5 91) 4. 128 23 41| > 95 135) bore 16 169 136 
Finance Corporation «+++++++sssseeeeseseeees| 4 93> 9153) 4) 637) > 98| * Bila 245 - 15} 4. 114|4.. 20082622 
Otherseccccccccccccsccccccccscccsens ecccccee| & 42 86 Li Soe a af | aa i? 163 98 59 316 111 

Wastaliethaleleisiaiaiaie ees iciniciaie elcistele aleleiciale/sisisicinere 123 701) * 1,596 131; * 459) 4 2,129 437 167 93 699} © 1,772 
Designated Deposits -+eeererereeerersveceecs — = 38 — == ras aes — = — — 
Adjustment Items «+++sessesseeseceeseseeeee| & 27 27| + 31/4 145) > 51 160 66) 4 7 68 129 93 
Foreign Exchange +++csccssecesessceceseesee| & 112) 4 939)4 741)5 3144 513) 4 525) 4 104," 125) 118) “ 348) 4 1,699 
Balance «seeeesseeeeeces sete eenee sees eeeeeee 178 1,053} © 1,900} © 480) ° 637); 4 2,824 702 202 269 1,173] “ 2,768 

16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 
(1952 as 100) (Tokyo Chamber of Commerce) 
c ie Reng aie ~~ Foodstuffs ee Fas 

Year & os | fy ay ONGesa | .__| Building | Fuels & 

Month Average | Staples ron &) «Dairy Marine ‘Seasoning Processed| Essentia] | Average |Clothings |Materials|} Lights Sanduce 
teens | Products | Products | Foods Edibles | | 

1955 Average -+-+-| 105.6 109.7; ~=—-136.2 107.9] 113.0 108.7] 118.6 100.6) 114.0; 83.6 | 110.5 111.4 90.0 
1955: December -- 104.2 108.2 128.9 109.6 113.8 105.9 113.3 98.2 111.6) 82.5 111.5 432-3 90.0 
1956: January «++: 105.1 107.6 122.6 108.2 127.0 106.2 113.3) 100.6 113.8 82.3 112.6 112.6 90.0 
February+-++ 106.0 107.3 130.9 106.9 122.9 106.2 pS} 105.0 114.2 82.3 112.6 112.6 91.1 
March-.-++- Fi 107.6 107.5 151.8 105.0 116.9 105.9 113.3 106.7 116.9 82.1 113.5 112.0 92.2 
_ 1955: March. evens 108.4 109.0 LS 1 106. 2 416. ul 216. i _128, yj 100.6 118.3 84.2 _N2. 6 114.2 90.0 


17. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 


ee of Gad: : (Bank of Japan) 
——_———_— — $< —— —~— = ee | a — —. oO — — ae a Ey sean = 
Agricul- | Other | | Metal & | ; | Ser > a = 

Year & Month Total tural Food- | Textiles Fuels | Machin- | Building | Chemical Sundries | sae Capital Con- 

Average Predicts: etaite a Materials | Products | ducer’s Gant sumer’s 

Seto eee hee hee 5 ab a gn aee Sivas | eee a a % Goods ood’ Goods 
1955 Average «++-- see eees 97.9| 119.5 100.3) 86.3| 101.0 91.8 113.7; 82.8) 93.5 95.1 101.4 101.€ 
1955: November ++++++++++++ 97.8 116.2 97.6 85.3} 4 104.0 95.7 112.1 83.7, 92.9 95.9 103.2 100.4 
December «+++++++e+ 97.9 115.6 98.0 84.8) 4 104.7 96.6 111.9 84.0) 92.9 96.1 103.5 100.3 
1956: January s+seseeeeeeeee| 4 98,6 115.1) 4 97.1 85.4, * 105.2 99.6 112.7 85.8) 92.6 98.5 105.5 98.6 
February -++++eeeeess | 99.3 115.1 96.9 86.6) 105.3 101.8 113.6 86.2) 91.9 99.9 107.4 98.4 
1955: February sete eeeeees | 98.9 120.1 102. 1 87. 3} __ 103.8 90.4| _ 118.0 0 82.3 94.1 95.5 101.6 103.4 

18. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
aoa scree (Bank of Japan) 
——— se <> = f"Metelac ie — : = : = : ; 
Year & Month Average Staples one ffs Textiles | Fuel & | babe Chemical Miscella- 
ee: tg wa 3 =? ere Machiness aterials Products neous 
1954 Average -++eerseeeeee + 34,929.6| 34,794.9|  32,807.0/ 37,446.9 31,031.0 32,259.6 43,844.6 25,980.38 24,751.9 
1955, efelile'a aieiajeinre #/a5 34,301.9 34,768.2 31,967.5 35,551.38 32,375.0 33,234.5 40,424.0 25,206.1 24,633.1 
1955: September «+--+ Nests 34,228.9| 34,039.1 31,847.9 35,520.4 31,869.9 33,829,1 40,192.9 25,221.3 24,863.7 
October seeeeeesescees 34,334.0 34,115.4 32,007.83 34,861.1] 4 31,998.2 34,589.7 40,264.0 25,343.1 24,574.3 
November «+++++. ae 34,263.9 33,777.5 31,114.7 35,149.6| 4 33,344.8 34 662.2 39,872.7 25,495.4 24,442.7 
December eesesesseces 34,299.0 33,603.1 31,242.2 34,943.5| a 33,569.2 34,988.1 39,801.6 25,586.8 24,442.7 
1956:) Jaruary .+ sss Sees A 34,539.6) 33,457.77) 31,019.0 35,190.8| 4 33,727.1 36,074.7 40,086.2 26,135.1 24,363.8 
February+s+++sseseeees | 34,789.5 33,457.7| 30,891.5 35,685.3 33,761.6 36,871.6 40,406.3 26,257.0 24,179.6 
| 

1955: February+++--++... sees 34 ,649.3| 34,940.2 32,549.38 35,973.7 33,280.7 32,742.5 41,971.3 25,069.0 24,784.8 


Nose: “ Means excess wr pare “ Revised at source. 
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19.. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 
(July, 1914=100) (Bank of Japan) 
wes & Month Average Food | Fuel & Lighting Clothing Others 
1955; Average Pewee eerecesseeseseeeses 49,305.9 61,191 60,189 32,757 42,009 
1955: “5 enter eae ia os Rap 48,382.9 59,033 60,116 32,811 41,937 
OVember-sescesesccesesscecssece 48,053.6 58,131 60,993 32,670 42,016 
; December ++-esececccccccnsescsecs 48,190.6 58,606 61,369 32,125 42,090 
1956: January oeccescesecvccccvcsscccece 47,865.6 57,775 61,732 32,125 42,098 
February sscesscesecccccccnsceees * 48,140.4 58,323 61,282 32,010 4 42,393 
WER OS er ec ACSUR. ox shin nes 48,883,2 - 60,005 60,821 31,963 42,622 
1955: March SLA iy bg heeoningee) 50,562.4 64,022 60,937 32,714 42,107 
20. Commodity Quotations & Turnovers 
Tokyo Cotton Yarn Osaka Cotton Yarn 
(20, single, per Ib.) (20, single, per Ib.) 
Current Month Futures (6 months) Current Month Futures (6 months) 
Year & Month (In yen) (fa lyen) ae Me Ftin HETIL Gael Biaget 
: End of |_|. End of ( : ) ; End of | 1. End of (7 
High Low Month | High | Low Month |\™i High Low | Month High Low | Month ae 
1955: August +-+e+- 194.5 182.9 194.5, 188.4 176.9 185.0 55 189.0 182.3, 186.6 186.1 176.5 183.0 411 
September ---- 197.0 189.1 197.0 185.4 176.0 177.0 48 197.5 188.9 197.5 184.5 173.5 175.9 290 
October +++-+- 206.0 182.0 191.0 175.1 163.6 166.4 110 197.5 179.5 195.0 172.9 162.0 164.3 629 
November --+-- 199.9 190.1 199.9 177.5 165.1 174.1 82 198.0 190.0 198.0) 175.6 163.1 173.1 526 
December «+++ 194.5 179.6 179.6 177.4 165.0 165.5) 74 191.0. 185.9 186.7 176.4 161.9 165.5 385 
1956: January «+++ee. 185.0 176.0 185.0 176.9 162.9 174.0 ib 194.0 175.1 194.0 173s7 155.9 173.6 569 
February-+-+++ 192.4 184.1 186.0 179.9 172.5 175.2 78 194.5 185.6 194.5 177.9 172.0 174.5 605 
March--+++.++| 198.1/ 185.8] 195.5] 184.9, 172.0] «184.9 91] 208.6) 186.9] 199.9} 184.9} 172.0] _-184.0] 691 
Tokyo Rayon Yarn Fukui Rayon Yarn 
(Viscose 120 D. per 1b.) | (Viscose 120 D. per lb.) 
Current Month Futures (6 Months) i Current Month Futures (6 Months) 
Year & Month (In yen) (In yen) iaikes (In yen) (In yen) apne 
, End of | 7. End of |(*2 . : End : End of |(-" | 
High . Low M sak High Low ManrE ae ) High Low ae High Low roe ie ) 
1955:- August «e+e. 200.5) 189. 194.0 196.9 186.6 191.1 213 197.0 189.8 194.4 194.8 187.6 190.8 124 
September -+-- 196.4 189.5 196.4 193.1 185.8 186.7 116 195.0 189.0 195.0 192.3 186.5 187.6 88 
October -+++++ 200.9 186.0 200.9 185.0 175.2 181.6 200 194,4 184.7 193.0 186.4 175.7 181.9 160 
November «««« 219.0 196.5 219.0 196.0 181,2 194.0 208 196.8 191.0 196.8 192.1 180.7 191.0 125 
December «+++ 229.8 208.9 221.0 207.9 189.0 207.9 355 217.1) - 196.6 216.4 204.6 186.9 204.6). 277 . 
1956: January -+++++ 255.0 229.6 236.7 214.0 199.9 201.9 455 245.4 221.1 224.9 205.0 207.9 194.4 403 
February «esses 231.9 215.9 215.6 207.5 193.5 193.5 362 226.6 211.0 212.5 201.7 190.2 190.2 281 
Marche-++see- 246.1 208.9) 243.7 213.1|* “191.5 213.1 426 240.0) * 207.0 240.0 207.0 188.3 207.0 390 
Tokyo Spun Rayon Yarn Osaka Spun Rayon Yarn 
(30s bright, per Ib.) (30s bright, per lb.) 
Current Month Futures (6 Months) Current Month Futures (6 months) 
Year & Month (in yen) (In yen) Turnover} (leven) (in yen) ‘Turnover 
: End of “ End of & =" : End of : End of (= ae 
High oe Month High Low Monek | \™ High Low Sr rk High Low Month |\" 
1955: August -++++- 134.8) 124.9 131.6; 130.0 119.0) 129.0) 3 133.9) 125.0 131.0 125.9 120.0 124.1 17 
September ++-- 150.0) 131.0 150.0 129.0 124.5 129.0 2) 137.5 126.2 137.5 129.5 121.0 125.2 14 
* October -++++- 139.0 137.5 139.0 _— _ — 0 150.0 127.8 150.0 126.0) 111.1 124.1 21 
November «+++ 138.0 138.0 138.0 = =— = — 157.5 143.3 156.0 137.0 123.9 133.2 30 
December ++-- — — — — — — 150.5 145.0 148.0 133.0 125.5 132.7 19 
1956: January «+++-+| 147.9; 145.9] 147.9} 132.5] 130.4) 132.5 0.2) 156.0| 146.1] 154.9) 135.0 125.1) 133.9 22 
February +++-+- — — _ _ no — — 148.9 135.8 135.8 135.1 127.0 130.0 14 
March -+eesees —| — = — | — — 138.1 136.0) 137.5 134.3 127.9 134.3 9 
Yokohama Raw Silk Kobe Raw Silk 
(20/22 A, per kin) (20/22 A, per kin) 
Current Month Futures (6 months) Current Month Futures (6 months) 
Year & Month (In yen) (In yen) | Turnover (In yen) | (In yen) Turnover 
, | End of | jy.) _ | End of | ee 2) ran | End of : End of G 198 
High Low Som High | Low | Month | hyo ~ High | Low | Month High Low Month bei 
1955: August ------| 2,169) 2,115; 2,121 2,154; 2,103) 2,103 38 2,169} 2,121) 2,144; 2,151; 2,109) 2,109 15 
September ++++| 2,119] 2,041/ 2,041) += 2,129) -2,077| 2,077 41 2,122) 2,059] 2,060) 2,125} 2,075) 2,077 18 
October 220-45. 2,046)= 1,921. 1,931) «92,079|, = 2)017| sa. 2.046 60/ 2,053, 1,985, 1,935, 2,079, 2,016) 2,044 28 
November +---|  1,994/ 1,921) 1,921) 2,040) 1,981) 1,990, 46] 2,000 1,925] 1,936} 2,039/ 1,986) 1,991 19 
December ----| 1,960] 1,920] 1,930 2,009] 1,970] 1,991 48| 1,971) 1,926 1,931) 2,017| 1,980, 1,996 24 
1956: January -+++++ 1,969; 1,904) 1,904) 1,980 1,944 1,944 34|| 1,990| 1,939 1,939 1,975 1,910 1,910 15 
February.+-++-| 1,924;  1,900/. 1,900} 1,958| 1,932) —-1,944| 35, 1,926, 1,900) 1,900) 1,953, 1,929| 1,947 15 
March++++++++|' 1,919] 1,894] 1,896] 1,970, +—-1,942)_—*1,964) 31| 1,925) 1,900] 1,900] 1,970] __1,947| _1,968) 13 
- Toyohashi Cocoon ts Nagoya Woollen Yarn 
(High grade, per 100 momme) me ee 48; double, A grade, per Ib.) 
Month Fut 6 th: Current Month | Futures (6 months) 
Year & Month Carcoms Cont ‘atures (6: months) Turnover (In yen) (In yen) Turnover 
(In yen) (In yen) yi U 
Bad of |, End of ‘Ges a rele [End of | Fich | 7 End of & ae 
High Low Month High Low | Month |" Hig | row | Meuth | Yeo. gue ees Month | \™ 
ani > ee Fey my Sata 8 Ulm a eee 42 048 1,106 1,030 1,040 637 
1955: August ------ 403 390 394 424| 407 408 61] 1,129, 1,042, 1, 5 i ; 
September «+--+ 393 361 361 415) 388 ae 68) 1,053) 9511 962 1,040 953 968) 859 
October ++++++ 375 344 353 395 372 384| 92| 984| 924| 932 951 886 888) 869 
Raven berks 369 354 354 383) 327| 374) 68 1,024| 931) 964 962 876 957 685 
Tetember’s =< 387 350 387 391 365) 384) 17 1,025) 970) 970 964 887 912 552 
1956: January :*--> 388 365 373 369 349) 349 55 i,004| 967, 1,000 924 871 916 499 
eisgeeeonet 376 370 370 357 346 355| 50|| 1,030) 988, 1,030 929 900 919 568 
Marches sas.+ 398 379 398 364 354) 364) 53 1,019) 954) 1,014 229 892), 929) 432 


Note: mai=cotton yarn 


hyo 


» +400 Ibs., rayon yarn & spu 
—raw silk,++99.2 lbs. kin=raw silk--160 momme. 


atrernk yarn: +200 Ibéi, woollen Saree: +100 Ibs., cocoon++10 kan (1 kan=8,267 lbs.), rubber- +250 Ibs., 


ae io,0561 2 (399,404) © 770,168) 586,525] 863,’ 
010,600} 2,471,430] @ 460, "331| 723,816] 


seeeeeeeceees| 159,980] 203,770) © 42,790) 
.° | 1783985, 206,848} «30,863 
September +++++-+-) 176,246) 180,389, « 4,142| 
“October ++++++++++) 188,903) 203,597; 12,694| 
November ++++++++| 168,303) 221,988} © 55,685 
a - December ++++++++| 249,180) 233,344) * 15,835, 89,7 5} 
1956: January -+++++++++| 149,333/  218,347| © 69,014) 53,760 
4February ++++++++++ LBs i768 220,792] « 34,014} 67,240 


* 


22. Foreign Exchange Recut and Payments by Month | 


(In 1,000 dollars) - 
< ' Receipts : oe : ‘ Payments 
Year & Month : : = -— 
&. Exports Invisible Total Imports | Invisible | Total 
TORI Total sctesoaesees sore 1,297,324 | 943,257 2,240,581, ~+1,725,111 | ~ 184,167 
©4689 Totals st.octseteoss 1,289,186 | 949,942 2,239,127 1,718,361 206,454 - -1,924'815 
4053 Totalues+sceessss-ss-]* . 1,188,399 963,638 2,120,037 _ 27100998 212,718 2313-716 
Toe Totalt-<o.satssceesce © 1,599:478 776,786 2,309,264 1,961,680 247,616 2,209,296 
1955 Total=+-5> +e phar es “x 1,954,169 713,475 2,667,645 1,848,224 325,622 2,173,846 
--1955: 7. Cer OS eae 168,901 66,088 234,989 163,041 23,965 187,006 
LAS, area ea 190,646 67,038 257,685 149,220 26,506 175,727 
Ortdhiepeacer verre: « 178,748 61,616 240,401 142,043 29,690 171,734 
November -++sss000. 174,499 62,094 236,594 154,858 33,040. 187,899 
Debemgert cs secs 198,174 70,595 268,769 177,042 30,464 207,506 
1956: January «eecsteccsoce 181,083 57,257 238,341 179;511 . 29,301 208, "812 
of 2 aa eee 592/413 61,802 254,216 177,770 32,577 210,348 
1965: February.+..+.ssse0e 138,161 | 43,414 176,575 148,136 24,048 172,184 
23. Exports and Imports by Settlement Area 
(In 1,000 dollars) 
Exports Imports 
Year & Month = 
- Total | 9% | Sterling | 9) ,OP8 | 26/| Dollar | 9 | Total | 9 | Sterling | % | poe | % | Dollar | 


1951 Total-------+-- | 1,297,324) 100, 662,547; 43; 432,650, 33) 302,127) 24) 1,725,111) 100; 429,080; 25, 316,426) 18) 979,605 
1952 Total--++++++++| 1,289,186] 100, 596,519] 46| 296,980) 23, 395,687, 31] 1,718,361) 100/ 532,489| 31| 230,887) 13| 954,985) 56 
1953 Total-++-+-.+++ | 1,156,399] 100) 313,963; 27| 361,042/ 31| 481,392) 42/| 2,100,998, 100| 617,204 29! 464,621] 22) 1,019,170) 49 
1954 Total-+++++++++ | 1,532,478) 100| 507,726, 33]  538,581/ 35] 486,044) 32| 1,961,680) 100| 351,947, 18 480,078 24) 1,129,634, 58 
1955 Total++++++++++ | 1,954,169] 100| 728,744] 37| 466,340/ 24| 757,921] 39], 1,848,224| 100| 532,405) 29| 442,826) 24| 871,208, 47 


al alll 


1955: August ++++-.| 168,901) 100| 56,974) 34| 42,376, 25) 69,487) 41) 163,041) 100| 53,259, 33/ 40,203] 25 69,517) 43 
September -++-| 190,646] 100, 67,767| 36| 40,360} 21| 82,475] 43) 149,220] 100 49,958, 341 34,403) 23/ «64,778 43 
October ++++++| — 178,784| 100] 62,677) 35, + 38,946) 22/ 77,109 43 142,043 100 48,253 34 28,273, 20/ 65,495] 46 
November -+++|. 174,499] 100} 63,229) 36] 39,785} 23; 71,331, 41) 154,858, 100) 51,292 33, 32,773, 21; —-70,727| 46 
December +++. | 198,174] 100) 65,676, 33| 49,075 25 82,893, 42/ 177,042 100/ 45,719 26 37,906, 22  92,313| 52 

1956: January +--+. | 181,083, 100} 66,583, 37; 37,454 21, 76,112; 42), + —179,511/ 100 47,090, 26, —«-37,530, 21/ 93,907] 53 
February+-++-+ | 192,413) 100] 73,227, 38) 43,196] 22; 74,715] 39|| 177,770] 100| —55,201| 31/ ~—-37,050| 21| —83,890| 47 


1955: February ++++++ 133,161} 100 50,567} 38 36,318| 27 46,192) 35 148,136) 100 30,955) 21 36,084) 24 81,005, 55 


24. Indices for Industrial Activities 
(1934-36100) 


Industrial Activition Manufacturing 
Year & Month 7 . | Mining-| Mining Printing . | Rubber [Wood & 
an | Buble | Manu- An | Foot |Textiles| & | Chemi |g | Wood | S8™'| netala | Ma 
facturing Binding ca's- | Leather |Products| °° chinery 
(153) (2) (1 51), (10) (141) (12) (12) (1); (37) (10) (2) (7) (18) (42) 
1954 average +seesssseees 173.5 236.9 166.9 117.0 173.4 191.8 81.9 109.6 267.2) 170.8 177.0 175.3 192.3} 257.4 


1955 ry SB eee owen 187.8 254.7 180.7 117,2 189.4 206.6 85.9 125.1 317.4 LT. 186.6 175.7 218.9} 249.9 


1955: July s+ssseeeeeeees 187.1 245.3 180.2 115.5 189.2 209.3 86.5 123.7 328.3 167.0 179.5 171.4 212.2} 242.8 
August: sesrewsres 189,2 230.8; 182.7 113.7 192.1 205.7 87.4 126.6 330.2; 171.8) 183.2 177.7 220.2} 250.1 
September +++++«+- 193.3 240.0 186.5 119.4 195.7 194.4 90.7 127.3 339.2 192.7 188.8 188.0 223.5] 251.8 
October «+seseeeee 194.3 266.4 186.9 124.0 195.6 204.8 87.3 131.6 323.0 198.3 189.3 188.4 230.5) 264.9 


November +++e+e+« 198.0 270.5 190.5 126.1 199.2 214.9 91.8 129.1 319.5 193.9 188.9 191.9 234.0} 275.2 
December +++«++.. 206.0 290.5 298.0 128,2 207.5 234.8 91.1 127.6 349.7 197.6 197.7 192.4 238.9) 285.9 
1956: January -++ssesees 189.6) 288.8) 181.7 120.0 189.9 197.2 85.2 119.2 322.3 LO Wag 185.8 174,8 227.3) 254.3 
: February--.++« sees 195. 3, 274.3 187.7 127.1 196.1 194, 1 90.7 122.7 322.1 188.0 185.8 190.1 232.4) 273.3 

.. Note: 4 Provisional emreel A Revised at.source. In Table 24, in Pasenukense Mean items represented. 


Source: Table 21, Finance Ministry for value and Economic Platining Board, for indices; Table 22 & 23 Foreign Exchange Control Dept., 
Bank of cae Table 24, Economic Planning Board. *Canadian daiters & Swiss francs are included. ** German marks are included. 
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25. Coal Supply & Demand 
m (1,000 metric tons) 
F ‘ Deliveries Month-end Stocks 
Carry- Coal ‘To Industries To Industri 1 Total : 
Year & Mo nth Total 5 ries ,osses ota At At At 

overs (A) | Output (B) (Classifi- | (Unclassifi- D A+B)- at 
(C) able) able) ( ) ue +D) Collieries Port Market 
1955: August -+++.+.. 3,722 3,316 3,515 3,597 © 82 4.6 3,527 1,062 "1,120 1,346 
September ---- 3,527 3,549 4,025 3,990 35 24.8 3,075 967 "952 1,156 
October «+--+ 3,076 3,736 3,705 3,859 © 154 10.1 3,117 920 1,005 1,192 
November ---- 3,117 3,866 4,194 4,210 o 16 9.0 2,797 795 - 856 1,146 
December ---+ 2,797 3,903 4,196 4,305 © 109 8.9 2,512 618 875 1,037 
1956: January «+ +s. 2,512 3,732 3,830 3,910 o 81 © 9.0 2,405 661 827 917 


26. Electric Energy Consumption (1,000 kw) 


Supplied by Power Companies (Over 500 kw) 


Self-generated 


1955 ‘Industries | 1955 
August | September | October | November | December August |September| October |November,December 
206,717 210,282 217,754 220,188 231,231 | Mining -cecccsccccccccvccccccece 49,661 47,458 54,297 49,442 | 55,660 
35,206 31,901 26,964 29,358 29,624 | Foodstuffs «s+essecseccccccnccess 626 418 1,371 2,473 2,156 
133,748 134,883 115,413 144,133 153,881 | Spinning «-.e+-eseeescsccccsecees 620 814 638 1,019 980 
173,595 177,387 185,205 182,253 186,584 | Paper & Pulp cssessessesecerces 61,488 66,012 68,812 70,620 | 75,058 
528,523 622,737 738,524 643,721 583,860 | Chemicals ss+ecerecesesssesesess| 190,155| 207,624| 209,237 | 223,298| 206,613 
12,095 12,944 12,493 13,096 13,143 | Oil & Coal Products +++e+s+esees| 1,849 1,924 2,199 2,141| 2,248 
13,766 15,346 16,120 16,154 16,473 | Rubber Goods «ecessssccsecccece — =< = no = 
39,825 40,935 42,253 43,826 43,272 | Glass & Ceramics «+++e+eseeeeess| 97,197 | 107,781 | 107,436 | 166,296] 90,748 
370,451 391,832 473,934 434,918 404,394 Primary Metals+++e+esscessceeeee) 180,615 195,355 225,283. | 226,043 | 321,232 
7,046 7,018 7,209 7,294 7,336 Metal Products ++scceccccsasccace as ae = ax a 
25,660 26,478 28,233 29,207 31,240 ty Machingly ss'>secacnuepctaeacses = 148 303 179 118 
31,717 35,399 42,400 | 44,792 44,138 | Electric Machinery & Tools+---«-- — — _ — — 
52,639 54,161 58,358 59,371 62,689 | Transportation Machinery & Tools _ — _ _ = 
8,758 7,962 “s 8,524 +» | Other Manufacturing +ss++eserees ~ = ae = = 
1,433,030 | 1,737,868 | 1,975,793 | 1,656,647} 1,585,719| Manufacturing Total ---+-s++++++| 532,672| 580,076| 696,199 | 632,069| 559,148 
254,402 248,927 248,729 256,077 270,658 Public Utilities +++e+essceresccaee 89,940 | ~ 92,157 54,508 195 880 
101,444 97,108 96,701 100,691 101,207 Others +++e+esecesesesscecesecens _ _— — — — 
1,995,593 | 2,106,247| 2,330,888| 2,233,602| 2,188,815 Total sccerecessecceeeeccocess| 672,604| 719,691| 750,687 | 681,706| 655,688 
, ? ’ = 
27. Supply & Demand of Raw Silk 
(In bales=123 Ibs.) 
Raw Silk Silk Fabrics 
Year & Month s U.S. Consumption 
: Domestic Stocks. at > Piaduct: Eons 
Production Exports Deliveries | Month-end |Consumption Peete Leonel xe 
: 2,225 
1955: July -cccsecececececeacs se eeceeee 31,468 7,267 20,218 12,931 3,405 4,225 15,930 > 
po ates sae athens 30,563 9,404 18,855 15,235 4,321 4,954 15,842 2,358 
September -+ecereresecesecees oss 30,221 10,934 19,720 14,802 4,899 6,158 15,976 2,425 
October «ersssseseseseresesececs 29,009 9,804 17,496 16,511 5,064 7,519 15,036 2,548 
November <+essessseesceecceeees 27,711 8,951 17,906 17,360 5,446 8,234 15,158 2,180 
December ++eessserescecssessecere 28,059 9,436 18,895 17,064 5,439 8,651 #15,012 4,611 
1956: Januaryes+sccceresesesssseesevece 20,556 4,820 13,409 19,094 5,970 11,170 13,433 ee 
oa —_ 13,433 — 
ee es ee eee ES aapanes 20,556 4,820 13,409 5,970 : 
1955: She, i ae 15,864 4,470 13,944 = 4,850 = 14,952 = 
28. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp 
i a —.. «| Paper, Western Style ~~ | ~~ Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
Pulp (long ton) (in 1,000 pounds) (in 1,000 pounds) 
th - 2 -Con- = woes Self-Con- | 
oc... ee nee Deliveries} In Stock See | Deliveries a tnee: In Stock pis Deliveries Pahied In Stock 
ion ‘ap of 
Z 2 - ss 5,542 
: sees 158 ,220 85,409 73,366) 28,362 260,900 240,893 7,262 122,967 403,325 366,191 17,992 195, 
- ree veee|  156,892| 84,910/ «72,935, —«-27,409| + 261,408] 246,028 7,791| 130,556] 403,887 378,227 18,125] 203,076 
Sept. cece 161,806 87,449 75,448 26,318 268,230 253,885 7,009 137,122 419,981 402,847 19,789) 200,421 
Se 164,151 88,837 72,003 29,629) 272,932) 259,234 7,381|  143,439| 432,058) 410,991 19,778] 201,709 
Nov. -+--| 167,115 89,634 77,115 29,995 268,174] 254,154 7,618; 149,841) 429,645 407,208 18,953] 205,194 
Dec ; sees 169.773 90,793 75,627 33,348 268,642 255,728 7,937 154,818 437,036 415,159 20,345 206,726 
° ? 
1954: Dec, +++. 141,937 76,511 73,810 49,131 236,057 Ri! 249,610) 7,419 122,867] 373,535) 384,191 = 18,109] 179,984 
29. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate 
(In metric tons) 
¥2 Ammonium Sulphate ca __ Soda Ash — . Caustic Seda 
i caxsee iow Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock 
37 28,070 26,286 4,186 43,564 38,443 8,032 
1955: July cccceeeceeceeee ---| 185,378 127,223 9,393 5 : 
28,488 26,004 5,198 43,537 37,882 7,452 
a spelen, weed ee emesrd fore ase "138 25,286 5,449 44,360 37,011 8,172 
September eo++++e++s+> 177,718 160,363 114,236 27, ; S A ' ' 
October sereseseseress 175,501 168,144 114,049 29,368 28,192 4,930 47,842 39,161 9,537 
sec eeeees eee 178,376 134,232 152,901 29,235 27,285 5,349 46,024 38,823 9,592 
November ; ? 
D ey 173,329 185,706 4 136,027 29,879 31,072 2,742 47,033 41,659 7,766 
1956: Geni: PCL eae ORT 179,327 129,916 29,781 26,877 4,039 47,144 38,622 9,323 
1955: January+++eressseeereee 166,477 178,607 66,002 26,449 25,757 4,955 38,673 32,575 12,233 
Sources: 25. Natural Resources Agency. 26. Public Utilities Bureau. 27. Central Raw Silk Association. 28. MITI. 29. MITI 


“ Revised at source. 
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30. JPA Procurement Contracts (in $1,000) 


Contracts (Weekly total) Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950 
Total Merchandise Services - Total es, Merchandise | Services 
1951 Average -sseeecerereeeee 29,470 21,209 8,261 = os ie tees 
19524, tte ee eeeeeeees 25,552 15,495 10,057 = pe a 
1953 g, ttt t eee e een ee ees 36,989 : 21,733 15,256 = = = 
1954 g, «te te te een eeeeeee 21,291 10,244 11,047 a = = 
1955 g, te een ence eneeees 14,823 5,566 9,257 oe = = 
1955: September +e+eseeeeeeees 9,467 4,916 4,551 1,667,593 986,116 681,477 
October +sseceeseeseces _ 21,674 4,063 17,611 1,689,197 990,087 699,110. 
November +++eseseeeeees 8,338 5,009 3,329 1,697,161 4994,949 4702,212 
December «++essseseeees 9,491 4,192 5,299 1,706,591 999,045 707,546 
1956: January +++rssseeeeeeeee 10,148 6,126 74,022 1,716,322 1,005,081 | 711,241 


Source: Economic Planning Board. 


31. JPA Procurement Payments (In $1,000) 


Monthly Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950 
, Total | U.S.’s Burden Japan’s Burden Total U.S.’s Burden | Japan’s Burden 
1954 Total -++eseeseececcccccce 453,674 268,679 184,995 _ — = 
1955 Total eeseeeccccccsesesecs 355,664 233,875 121,789 — —_— — 
1955: August++scscsecesevceves 31,488 22,463 9,025 2,168,176 1,690,074 478,102 
September-+ +++seeeeeees 31,950 23,477 8,473 2,200,126 1,713,551 486,575 
October «sssesseeesevees 25,964 18,383 7,581 2,226,090 1,731,934 494,156 
November -+++eeseseeees 26,373 18,276 8,097 2,252,463 1,750,210 502,253 
December «essseeesceees 30,757 22,947 7,810 2,283,220 1,773,157 510,063 


Source: American Embassy Economic Section. 


32. Department Store Sales = (in million yen) 


House- ; oo { " Outside Gift 
No. of : Sundry Provi- Dining 5 
By Month Steres Total | Clothing Ganda hold nS Ree Services| Store Others Certifi- 
Utensils Sales cates 
1955: June+eseeeee 158 14,712 7,104 2,714 1,607 1,996 453 139 541 158 139 
Tilly sloissocts 158 | 19,311 8,487 3,764 2,060 3,382 577 139 718 176 553 
August c++. 158 14,238 5,132 *)s" 33019 1,455 3,243 595 126 490 179 357 
September -- 158 12,452 5,642 2,441 1,200 2,007 426 138 449 148 103 
Total eocccvccecess October «++. 158 17,367 8,832 3,038 1,654 2,467 470 193 536 177 141 
November -- 158 19,534 10,694 3,028 1,849 2,491 478 202 612 180 158 
December ++ 158 41,017 20,914 6,904 3,537 7,437 600 258 1,066 303 1,151 
1956: January «++. 158 14,577 6,577 2,998 1,467 2,432 461 144 352 146 179 
1955: June---ese-- 50 | 10,670 5,119 1,982 1,221 1,352 | 305 “105 493 | 113 89 
July «eeeeeee! 50 14,450 6,187 2,858 1,567 2,548 395 107 668 |~ 121 395 
August «+-.| 50 9,619 3,306 2,116 1,025 2,137 382 94 438 122 140 
: Rae September «>| 50 9,054 4,047 1,806 901 1,384 290 106 414 106 57 
Big Six Cities ---- October «+++ 50 | 12,563 6,317 2,227 1,226 1,708 320 145 | 492 128 86 
November --| 50 14,153 7,660 2,199 1,382 1,740 | 324 154 563 132 102 
December -:| 50 | 29,800} 14,934 5,036 2,601 5,433 | 405 | 194 981 | 216 | 668 
| | | | | 
1956: January +++) 52 | 9,998 | 4,400 | 1,059 | 1,073 | 1,645 | 289 | 110 | 322 | 100 98 
1955: June+eeeeese 108 4,042 | 1,985 733 406 644 | 148 34, | Sanaa i, 45 50 
Matlyeicelsieie 108 4,860 2,300 906 493 841 182 | 32 | 50 | 55 158 
August +++ 108 4,619 1,825 | 903 429 1,107 | 213 33 | 52 | 57 140 
wad September -- 108 3,397 1,595 | 635 299. | 624 | 136 32 35 | 42 46 
Provincial +++++++- October «+++ 108 4,804 2,515. | 811 428 | 759 149 | 48 | 44 | 49 | 54 
November «+ 108 5,381 3,034 | 828 467 | 751 154 48 | 50 48 57 
December -- 108 | 11,217 5,980 | 1,868 936 | 2,003 | 194 | 65 | 84 | 87 483 
a ee __} 1956: January sees - 106 4 4,578 2,176 934 394 | 787 172 35 | 30 46 | 81 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. “er” ao io S ae 
Gacs Slee ; 33. Labor Population Survey (in 1,000) 
+2 , _ Population 14 years old and over _ = = ’ Agriculture & Non-Agridultural a 
Total (1) | Total of Esher Reece = Forestry Industry 
Year & Montl : otal of | : | 5 = Not in || 4 ane ae a 
, Pa Population) Total (2) |the follow-| Agricul- | Non-Agri-| Totally ee Not at | At Piece-/ Not at | At Piece- 
cna oten on & Rae Unem- Hones Work Work Work Work 
ye Se WE Gh ee eoluTane orestry | Industries| ployed (3) (4) (3) (4) 
1953 Average +eeeeeseees| 86,780 | 58,310}  39,700| 17,130 52 120 460; 1, 18.020 ae a ee es 
260 6,270 300 3,360 
1954, 88,030 | 59,280] 40,510! 16.670| 22/910 580 | 19,080 || i : 
1955, | 89,110} 60,920 | 41800 ihe! ots | —| 19,840 | ay ae #10 5 
| | | > a 
1955: October ssseseeeeess| 89,400 61,440 44,110 19,140 24,250 | 720 
‘ 50 | 17,240 140 | : 
November «+seeesee+| 89,400 | 61,410 | 43,180 | 17,560 | 25,050 570 | 18,130 | 160 | aie eee pi 
December «sessccees 89,500 61,350 41,410 15,070 | 25,770 570 19,840 230 7°210 an 3,640 
1956: JaDUANy tee eeeeeane Pag 62,050 39,530 13,560 25,290 680 22,430 | 270 7.140 330 eee 
ebr eee ceceneee! 9 | i} ’ 
uary ; 62,190 | 38,830 | 13,480 | 25,350 | 750 | 22,530 | 310 8,280 310 4,270 
1955: Februaryss+ssccccoes 80 2 3 | 
— Feb a ise | 88, 00 60, 50 y 38,020 13,980. | 23,380 ey 660 | 22,230 | v 370 | __7,410 330 3,060 
otes: ince August, 1950, total population is the estimated total populati "5 ft” Ser sree SSS 
2) Including persons whose labor force status was unknown. pope ae ot eae ees % Revised. 


(3) Among the persons holding jobs but not at work during the survey week, the following are defined as not at k: 
ployed workers are not at work provided that their employees or unpaid family workers are engaged in their Gusinseeed inal 
survey week ; employees are not at work provided that either they received or are expected to recei See a 
(4) Those whose working hours total only 1~34 hours in a week. “Pape Dea 
Source: Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister, 
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34. Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange 


“Ane RY Sc (GES RIC a 


1956 


Au- 


oe thosved 1956 
Paid-w Divi- we : 
Names of Shares We denda March Ape Names of Shares (P. aid-up) Divi- Sige 
In mil- ~<a Capital | dends lie Apr. 
Heacen High| Low 6 In mil. ° 16 
lion yen High | Low 
. eran ee 96 \_ eee ape - Food & Fishery %| | | 
Tino Kaiun cevcsscnccesessvene 6.600 = s se 
Mitsubishi Shipping -++++-++.+| 2/400 eA oc Gee = ae ae ee teeta eee 30} 304)/0 221] 234 
‘Mitsui Steamship Soatae ee 5,400 wt 51) 45 50 Dainip a ae an ereerccene 1,460 20 197 176 203 
Nippon Express +++eeseseceees 7,200 16 220 203 215 Honen 04 “ae eR 720 25 160 147 143 
en i ad 16 SOE | oar cnutegen a rome 600 20-165] 151] 159 
Nu YeK, eccccccccvcccccvcssccs 7,600 — 70 61 73 Japan Distilline CO 675 20 138 126 122 
MISA ciate ninlereicisie sis oleic cts eisiac 7,600 oe 53 48 50 iKivin! Beew ne Ts ae 1,100 20 118; 94 91 
-Tobu Railway++++esssseeseees 800 13 154 144 150. Meiji Confecei merge Ugandan oe 1,230 Ze 224 207 231 
Tokyo El. Express Railway -- 1,500 15 147 140 140 Melt cad wore @)9\siv ere eivieve ee = ou: O 151 152 
: ) pee OR CIOs 147 140 
Mining & Oil j oe Confectionery ++++.. 750 26 193 175 191 
ippon Breweries «+-essesecee 1,460 20 177 161 182 
‘Dowa Mining e++sesessesesees 1,000 20 194/ 167 190 ||, Nippon Cold Storage «-...... 1,600 20 125 118 121 
Furukawa Mining --+++++-++...| © 1,352 = 98| 84] 107] Nippon Flour Mills --......-. 720 20; 130} 124] 130 
“Maruzen Oil seeeeeeecesesess| 2,625 20) 126} 113] 126] Nippon Suisan -....+.....-+.| 2,800 15| 109 98| 100 
‘Mitsui Mining & Smelting----| — 2,400 18) 123} 114/ 121] Nisshin Flour Milling -..+-+--| 1,000 20} 129} 120] 4197 
Mitsubishi Mining---+.++.....| 1,800 = 63 60 69 || Nissin Oil Mils «++++eesesseee 500 25). 155| 146] 4144 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining----..| 2,100 15} 148| 135| 155 }) Noda Soy Sauce---+...s.s00e. 800 30} 200} 187/ 295 
Mitsubishi Oil --+++seseseees 2,400 20 148 137 142 || Taitosssceesecceescceseceeess 200 45 284 275 260 
Mitsui Mining--.--.+seesess.s| , 1,200 = 65| 60 66 || Takara Shuzo ++.+.sssseseeees| 2,618 20] 140/0113] 111 
Nihon Mining++-+++++sseeeees| 4,200 15 144/Q 90 93 || Toyo Seito erecessesecesesece 333 30 144 113] 141 
Nippon Oil «oeeeeee 4,500 20 110 102 106 
RShewa@iliteescce ccs cmntecsc.)| | 0700 20!) e150ieaet37 |. 9145 Chemicals 
Sumitomo Coal Mining ---.-.. 600 — 69 63 81 * ara 
Sumitomo Metal Mining ------ 1,950 15 165 | O 107 114 ainippon Celluloid -++....... 0 
Mekoku.Oililes«+sseseieiscei-es| -\23000 15 93 82 ‘92 || Electro-Chemical +++++++++0.+ aes “ ste & a 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo «eeesseees 3,159 25 157 140 156 || Kansai Paint +++++ssessseeeee 400 20 133 116 125 
MIE MINAUAITIES ©. cieisecn tei <ccc's 4,200 20 128 118 131 || Kyowa’ Fermentation Ind. «+.- 1,166 20 133 126/ 133 
Mitsubishi Chem, Ind,+++e+ee- 2,885 10 132 113 143 
Shipbuilding & Machinery Mitsui Chemical Ind. .-....-. 1,600 20 195 |0 120 135 
New Japan Nitro-Fertilizer ---- 1,200 15 108 98 116 
IG aso TC ATMETa Ao ss sic/eSicieiee tne 400 25 178 166 185 || Nippon Chem, & Medicine---. 500 20 163 149| 158 
bara, Mig scj-<s<esicnciveieses's 400 20 177 165 184 || Nippon Soda -+.++.-ssesereee 1,160 15 142 117 136 
Fuji Electric ++++++++++++++++| © 1,500 18 93 89 94 || Nissan Chemical Ind. ++-+-+++| 2.000 15 95 84 91 
Furukawa Electric +++++++++++-| 3,000 12 81 77 81 || Nitto Chem, Ind. ++-++...++--/ 2120 15| -112/0 104] 109 
Hitachi, Ltd. ++++ecereeereeee 6,600 15 93 87 99 || Sankyo eesesecessccccccccsces 520 25 192 174 187 
Ishikawajima Heavy Ind.++++++| 1,300 12| 112} 103} 117|/ Shin-etsu Chemical Ind, --.--- 480 15; 136] 115] 131 
Tsuzu Motor «eeesessseceeecs 2,000 16 102 89 104 || Showa Denko -++++++s+esesees 2,200 15| 140 127 148 
Japan Precision Ind.--+-+++++. 400 20 166 155 168 || Sumitomo Chemical -+.+..+++. 4,000 20 118 111 122 
a VORGeirOis csiis(sinicep siesta « 400 15 115 96 108 || Toa Gosei Chemical Ind.-+---+) 1,200 20 173 144 183 
Mitsubishi Elec. Mfg. -+---+--| 3,600 18 89 84 89 || Toyo Koatsu Ind. +++++++++++-! 1,800 20| 186| 173] 196 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind., Reorg:- 5,600 12 105 96 111 || Toyo Soda sssssseeseseeesees 1,000 15 110 94 107 
Mitsubishi Japan Heavy Ind. -- 3,000 12 67 61 64 
Mitsubishi Shipbldg. & Eng.-+ 2,800 12 109 101 115 Miscellaneous 
Mitsui Shipbldg. & Eng. ---- 1,120 16 142 130 159 
Nippon Electric --+++++++++++5 1,000 15 132 105 128 Asahi Glass+++essccecesesccees 3,100 20 202 176 212 
Nippon Kogaku «+++e++seeesee) 310 15 149 135 176 Fuji Photo Film +++++-+ss0... 2,000 20 165 150 174 
Nissan Motor’ees«'e.csscccsce 2,100 20 116 110 121 || Konishiroku Photo Industry -. 1,200 20 117 112 121 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric ------ 6,392 12 76 72 78 || Nippon Musical Instruments -- 300 25/ 216] 192] 9299 
Toyo Bearing Mfg. «oversees 400 20 155| 142) 150] Nippon Sheet Glass ++++++---+/ 1,200 20 175| 150} 167 
Toyo Seikan «seesesssccssass (A) 400 20 | 1,802) 1,695] 1,820 
Steel & Metal Tokyo Rope +++s+e+eresereee 420 10| 158] 149] 7164 
Yokohama Rubber---++.e.e.e-- 894 10 152 138 145 
Fuji Tron & Steel -reseseseeee 8,400 12 72 66 69 
Watanabe Stec lies sctececte.ssic/e 4,000 = 60 57 64 Paper & Printing 
Kobe Steel Works-+++e+es+ees 3,600 12 69 64 67 
Nippon Light Metal ------+++. 2,723 10 175 | 0 157 170 Hokuetsu Paper Mills --++-++.. 900 10 70 67 72 
Nippon Kokan Ind, ++++++++++| 10,000 Tone 10S ay 73 75 || Honshu Paper+++++sseeesesee+| 2,009 12 87 84 86 
Sumitomo Metal Ind. ----..-- 5,000 10 67 60 63 || Jujo Paper ++++++seceseseceee 1,120 30 277 257 281 
Yawata Iron & Steel---+---+-- 9,600 12 75 68 72 Mitsubishi Paper Mills «---.. 900 15 98 89 102 
Ojji Pa DOr ggsie)*isicitis\einicleiejeicieisiare 1,600 25 240 228 240 
Textiles | Toppan Printing: Pew eer ee eswee 300 23 191 175 193 
Asahi Chemical -+-+--++++++++/|(B) 2,450 25 487 | 0 323 328 Lumber & Ceramics 
Chuo Textile --++++e+eeeeeeee| 500 | 10 57 52 56 } 
Dai Nippon Spinning -+++---+- 5,250 18 109 100 109 Iwaki Cement -+++essseesseece 1,000 40 278|Q 206 200 
Daito Woollen Spinning ------ 1,500 20 137 104 103 || Nihon Cement++++++++++eeeee. 2,500 24 165 149 163 
Wali Soinntng 1) nn: 2st. .5)— 92,000 | 20| 147| 183] 148|| Nippon Gaishi -++++-+-++ere- 350 25| 218] 207) 298 
Japan Wool Textile --++++++++| + 1,280 30| 256/00 143] 157]| Nippon Toki -+++++++seeeeeee 350 25| 216) 198| 217 
_Kanegafuchi Spinning -------- 1,780 | 20 180 163 180 || Onoda Cement «+++e+ereeseee! 5,120 18 94 89 94 
Kokoku Rayon +eersesssseses 3,000 10 vege 69 78 
Kokusaku Pulp +++++ee+essess 1,200 20 147 133 150 | Land, Warehouse & Trade | 
arasnikibavon: idee emeccinee| bal500 15| 155 150| 150 | | 
Kurashiki Spinning -++++-++-- 2,000 | 20 143 128 141 || Heiwa Real Estate-----+-++--. 1,260 10| 232 201| 293 
Mitsubishi Rayon «++++++-ee-+ 1,500 20 160 147 171 Mitsui Bussan-++++e+esssesees 878 20 170 153 167 
Nippon Pulp Ind. --+-+++++eee- 1,600 20 125 120) 125 || Mitsui Real Estates++eeeeeeees 200 20 783 750 850 
Nisshin Cotton Spinning ----- . 1,040 30 284 254 291 || Mitsubishi Estate +++++++++++- 2,064 20 197 164 241 
Nitto Spinning ++++++s+++++> 1,350 15 95 85 101 || Mitsubishi Shoji +++++-++++-+. 2,500 16) “ier 148 168 
Ohmi Kenshi Spinning:------- 1,000 10 95 82 90 Mitsubishi Warehouse -+-+> see 600 10 95 87 100 
Sanyo Pulp --+-+sereeseeeeess| 2,175 | 20} 168| 156] 170] . 
Teikoku Rayon *+++srsssseee 3,200 20 183 171 186 Dept. Stores & Amusements 
Toho Rayon ssrreressssseees 1,500 20 132 122 | 138 | 
Tohoku Pulp -+-+-e++sereeeees 1,560 20 155 147 154 Mitsukoshi «o+esecsceseseccee| 1,860 23\ 300 278 341 
Toyo Rayon «rereeseeeeseeee| 3,000 20 260 236 | 272 | Nikkatsu -++++e+essseesceeeee| 3,287 10 76 | 62 64 
Toyo Spinning -++-errssesees 4,300 22 212 180 | 214] Shochiku Motion Picture-+-:- +} 1,320 25) 215 201 232 


: Notes: (A) 500 yen shares. (B) 100 yen shares, others 50 yen. © ex-new. 
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35. Exports and Imports by Country ; 


(In million yen) 


Imports 
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Settl ; Exports 
ettlemen a Pe ge 
i 54 1955 Dec. Jan. 
Area Countries 1954 1955 Dec. Jan. 19 | | 
% Total Total 1955 1956 Total Total 1955 1956 
1 84,326 78,680 
| Total Exports & Imports +++sseeeeeeseess 586,562 723,816 89,707 53,921 863,785 889,715 ’ 7 
Asia Total] sccccccccccccscsccsesesncesese 286,846 303,460 39,700 22,333 265,259 Zr sees fae 
0 Korea vine cc ccceasigce ss scisveiasisieas.sins 24,684 14,218 1,540 1,133 2,911 3,43 meee pan 
$ Ghingiiciie c casae eee rsces scasinra sete 1,878 20,277 2,038 696 14,677 29,080 ; , 
2,315 T5719 3,645 5,738 764 655 
$ Ryukyu Islands+++csescscseccseevccsecs 15,529 18,288 A 7 ’ ? 510 one 
£ Hong Kong seeceeseccccscsesevssesces 27,815 31,702 4,229 pi one sae FY 508 1.772 
0 Formosa ssscevcssscccsscvesesescessose 23,734 22,978 3,345 ’ , ’ ’ , 
217 5,198 
Southeast Asia Total ++cccccccsseccccecs mee ee ar ae re as ie ee 
0 -Chingsccccccccevcsscescscsssseves ? ’ , : 
0 RE Ne eR RIN A ele 568 ae 2519 1,187 ||  24,901| 22,841 eas 405 
£ Malayan Unionss+ssesscccceccsscsscece 3,360 4,852 580 263 20,326 33,416 2; 2: 
i cece cccccccccccee 13,281 21,355 2,501 1,165 2,648 5,892 864 957 
£ Singapore eee cceeeesces ? 7 , 2 a 
0 BA hiogisten a's ssheb< str elosesicensanese 11,229 18,651 2,096 1,357 24,166 32,023 2,527 2,7 
£ British Borneo +++eecseees eeeceee 179 377 36 35 6,986 7,707 554 | - 891 
[ i 43,097 23,297 3,299 2,785 21,682 29,219 4,054 3,282 
0 Indonesia «sescesesecsces eecccees 3, A 
£ Burma +e+ssescescccececes a eseeees 16,413 13,786 817 564 22,713 16,477 169 140 
£ Wardday clerets 'n 0% lerdleiWieia ¢ 0-01 o'sieiesinaiois.o,sisine 15,788 30,503 4,132 1,832 18,562 27,823 4,152 3,378 
i 010 010,0,0,0.6 20,160 15,839 3,483 977 13,028 16,951 1,327 1,663 
£ Pakistan ’scessccccsccvcccccccscce , 5 ' ; 
£ Geplonwemincas seb aewan «o ueeictua estes 6,226 7,353 995 255 950 989 111 48 
$ Portuguese India «e+esesececcccccsccees 170 271 6 a 2,347 2,140 432 o 
$ Afghanistan +sscccecccecvcccccvesccees 2,734 1,993 285 od 1,325 878 118 oe 
$ eS yocire hey es Sener ees Ue 8,446 8,072 337 554 = 7,920 _ 659 
£ Trad cecccccccsccccccccccesccsccsssese 6,110 7,756 824 _ 21 2,055 id 
£ deni Sasted cae sslommie ds os Soecaeciecoeiceigal keg 248 3,461 467 .- 102 1,159 120 + 
$ EES 5 2k EAN RE OREN "999 2)372 334 97 SSE p> 08,368 ae 3,752 
£ Uanpite Soopdoaosc0 dGbooo soso c=vonpes. 1,682 2,265 319 ae 3 5 oS 
0 ee eros ei ee ane 2,444 1/272 424 324 2,091 396 108 45 
£ Jordans ssersecccssecccsncccscccceccess 562 637 58 . 50 356 _— es 
$ Syria cssccccccccnccccecccseccccccs sve 1,355 2,502 232 oo 222 1,425 397 fe 
$ Lebanonice ccc sc ccccccise cecccccccecciccs 458 434 76 os 146 37 _ ts 
Pecope “Uatal ts eckaen es «xmmcitnansedjecl on» “esOBR 74,086 8,947 7,138 || 69,526 62,999 5,786 5,014 
0 Gpetien bo cose eee > sentence 3,031 4,815 545 865 3,268 1,712 234 100 
$ Denmark ececscccscccccccccccscesccase i 471 2,123 81 _— 1,343 685 15 ee 
£ United Kingdom -++++essceecccsecscens 18,405 21,876 3,148 3,368 | 13,358 13,650 1,246 1,512 
0 Netherlands ¢+essesssescsecccecsvcsees 7,855 9,627 761 459 4,227 4,129 269 335 
$ Belgium & Luxemburg +++++seesesesess, 2,896 3,736 435 * || 4,955 3,248 196 x 
0 Francesssssesee elstetaia tisiels stasalelsiejersieis\sieiecal 4,189 4,182 551 368 7,400 5,507 336 592 
0 West Germany +++eressccsccsceccescens oe 9,058 956 644 15,880 16,648 1,327 872 
$ East Germany «eeersscccceccccceccsece 1,145 = -F 1,897 1,858 2 z. 
$ Switzerland -«cccsccesecccccncccscosece _ 1,708 2,259 340 Se 3,925 4,573 434 i 
$ Spain -ccccesccesecccoses ee ececccces oe 2 ba 1,235 475 tS 4,783 4,242 828 2 
0 Italy. cccccssccccecesevccsccsccccsosene , 2,846 478 247 6,295 4,717 622 ? 73 
$ Norway «eeescceee ts claleiclainie o/enetaleiaisvele’sie 420 542 53 oA 150 "08 3 - 
0 Finland ccccccccvccccccccccccccccas eee 551 1,419 43 Ag 815 474 106 s 
$ AUBETIa 00 00.0 0 civivice 0.06 08 00,0,0)0,0,0,0, 0,010.00 282 818 108 oe |] 324 320 53 “4 
North America Total ++++++++s+seseeeeees| 125,456 | 191,536 21,837 12,415 || 396,858 | — 367,588 35,150 33,041 
$ Canada «erececccccccesecccccccsccsens 7,576 16,254 2,001 1,331 44-117 39,175 3,828 oe 
$ U.S.A. secescccccccccccccscscccccceee!, 99,655 161,722 18,647 10,321 304,899 278,021 26,326 26,685 
$ Mexico «esceccccecesesscesecescccssee 10,363 2,656 238 95 33,219 30,230 2,837 pat 
$ Nicaragua se+ssccccescccscnssscccccncs 1,397 926 74 nee 3,031 4725 303 a 
$ (oo apndsac’ Sialetelelsts’afa'asinfelets.o/sie/e'a\e 1,092 1,747 159 81 8,739 9,906 1,471 1,372 
4 Panama «cocccssscccscccccces eececeeee a 2,166 65 be 909 323 8 Holy 
Colombia «eseceses eo ec crccecescccccce , 2,556 341 oe 200 257 22 
$ Beusd or wise cc cc csicievsieeseciee eeeccaccocce 477 549 33 = ie 2,122 74 15 - 
South America Total ++++++++se- neces 56,924 53,533 7,468 4,406 63,829 37,432 2,204 3.654 
$ Peru seiteelsseess bialb siasaix Twaiwaracers atleeale 1,670 1,796 277 181 7,315 3,880 416 604 
0 Pir azilia aiala o'0is's a a alglvip dle scc'srmaale See nasabie 28,155 12,032 1,694 875 26,580 21,340 971 Paha 
: Arent n> <a we he daminiien'owanene i i: 28,485 3,472 2,689 21,800 8,006 626 565 
CHE Sweccaccdendatedeaae canes ke bee ere 1,401 767 37 863 278 SS 
$ Uruguay +++esesesecesnes ateiarsi a otaieteaha aa 892 742 209 +. 794 2,341 1 pe 
Aierca Total «cise ¢ tates Owl's catleaneaanacur 49,857 74,009 9.248 6,445 18.462 22 664 oni 
0 Beret esas: Rae et 5 Piva dan Saal crete 2,312 5,124 406 171 topes | ater zaps nas 
£ Nigeria & Gold Coast +++++eeeseeseees 15,305 22,034 2,110 1,434 111 62 ent 
$ Gaberia wees ss se daaniss seven weeamuniaiie 9,055 19,060 3,650 2,995 || 87 1 _ 
g lgi 9 4 0 
Belgian Congo «eeeeeseeeee Cueaeeceanae 4,249 1,226 110 82 25 45 4 3 
£ British Congo «++. seeeeeeeees Senos s oe 1,247 7,248 783 a 2,173 2,610 ae = 
£ Union of South Africa sesesceseeseees . 10,885 10,382 1,159 883 3,807 6,295 567 782 
Australia & Oceania Total «++++eseseeess 14,794 27.181 2.506 1.181 49,769 
i : , 73,569 8,00 
2 Australias sccscccccccccsee ee ccccece scarnre 10,155 19,842 1,954 333 42160 ex'aea gas we 
£ New Zealand++++++ee+ cise vie xia waee 941 2,833 146 128 1612 “D419 ee F 
$ H Ce i ry 0 , ’ 43 
awall ee eeeee 2y 92 2,478 226 114 638 365 3 
£ New Caledonia-+++++ssesesece ee cececces 105 230 31 6 
0 French Oceania ‘<i acecsccavcseesie Awe 74 74 8 1 ee 2,483 378 as 
$ Guam os 1s>se0 sete een ae ee Been 405 210 , ie 106 . 
ie ae 727 712 111 ee 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


Note: 


rs 


0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area. 
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36. Exports by Major Articles 


(In million yen) 


1955 | 1955 1956 
Articles Unit Aggregate | December January 
- 
2 Volume Value Volume Value Volume Value 
Food, Beverage & Tobacco +-++-s+seeeeseee — 

a == 47,793 _ 6,054 _ 5,641 
Ce . ee EOS Bey ae m.t. 155,108 27,226 16,287 3,156 14,208 3,434 
an eee ae ee ” 62,206 16,446 7,432 2,160 7,362 2,660 

r a eeeececeeaseseeeeecs = pa 1287 115 pecs 99 

Fresh & Frozen Fruit++++sesssesseecccees m.t 116,516 : 1 

ete 8,523 1,85 
Sugar & Its Products eccsesssecesecccecse m.t. 34,039 tae oe oe se es 
MEGa scewcieswawccocccenccscestendtcnceee 1,000 Ibs, 31,954 3,510 3,204 291 2,362 201 
Beer cccccccecccccenccccccsccssccccccnse kl, 6,339 507 626 52 vy ie = 
PEODECCO ¢ 2.0 00s ee cccecesccncateceenacses _ = 471 = 49 = 27 
Raw Materials ocsccccccccvccsccccccccecess = = 

35,285 _ 4,227 =_ 1,990 
Scan we ee cu.m, 442,008 10,438 48,640 1,022 32,483 teao 

extile, : TDT™]) ceccccsaccscvecececesccves 1,000 Ibs. 69,061 20,821 8,253 2,824 3,675 1,051 

RAW Silic ls slccacviccia sevice nacecessiapcisic bales 86,712 18,005 11,875 2.383 4.330 864 
Fertilizers & Mineral Products---+.«+e.e++ = 2° "ORD eS , De ites i 
Animal & Vegetable Materials--------..++ _— — 2.257 ee 309 = 211 

? 
Coal & Petroleum ---essseeccececcccsccess _ _ 2,546 — 342 a 438 
pool Oe pane Oils cccccccccceccc cess Np = 6,381 = 588 = 148 
ima 1 Pea terns sss eie pele vis /eie\sit ein: sje ot. = 5,448 — 336 — 105 
Cod-liver Qil-++++2+seceessseceweneeeeens is 6,729 2,155 600 183 426 98 
Vegetable Oil «ses eccsssecvcescsceeeess es 8,036 916 2,053 247 275 40 
Chemicals, 1B EUS ID USO UIBSONE SOAS LIS Se _ — 33,751 — 4,272 3 2,385 
Pharmaceuticals ccc e eee see ne eter reeeses —_ = 2,997 = 434 = 162 
Chemical Fertilizers «++e-cceesecersereeie m.t. 762,875 15,010 94,026 2,086 54,453 1,070 
Manufactured Products by Material -------- SS = 414,867 _ 49,697 — 29,313 
? 

Rubber Goods «-+esscececvsssssccescsacs _— _ 4,359 =< 611 — -A20 
Tyres & Inner Tubes -+++--+-essecececeres m.t. 9,281 3,345 1,091 454 881 355 
Wood & Cork Products -++++++++++e+eee —= = 15,763 — 1,200 _ 975 
Paper & Related Products--+-+++++-+---+-- m.t. 82,096 6,627 7,546 656 3,143 339 
Textiles «++ eset erccccnceeecccesscccceeee _ _— 210,588 — 27,641 — 15,724 

Waplicnl Vath Wes 620 4~ 2000-0 sesh S%%,000 Ibe, 7,877 6/263 1,091 904 475 365 

Cotton Yarn oo<scccccccccccccccccs cece sy 26,226 8,756 4,175 1,340 2,432 849 

Rayon Yarn -e+sescccceccecscecncesess ” 18,046 3,231 4,658 831 1,623 292 

Spun Rayon Yarn coecessecscesccesess <6 39,224 5,897 3,464 523 1,941 313 

Cotton Fabrics «+++++ss-seeeeseseeeeee} 1,000 8a. yds. 1,139 82,757 164,630 12,102 100,449 7,350 

7 ? ? ? 

Silk Fabrica .ccecccccncccncccvcccerene ” 30,022 5,622 4,535 837 2,277 413 

Woollen Fabrics --.-ccsccccccccccccces oA 17,751 10,003 1,601 904 960 518 

Artificial Fibre Fabrics «++++++sessesees » 895,631 55,686 108,892 7,169 59,968 3,928 

Non-Metallic Minerals -++++e+eseesseceeces am ae 30,625 aa 3,324 See 2,308 
Peer e rien ie ieee = oni o,pia's'elsinislo cine eslele m.t. 1,206,244 8,098 117,888 726 111,478 699 
Glass Products -ccessccvccecrrevescsesess a ican 4,634 = 444 = 281 
Chinaware O04 win DA CADO COR GUT OEOO TORTIE O — = 15,106 _ 1,686 —_ 1,057 

Precious Metals & Gems -+-++++eerereeeess = = 7,846 —— 877 = 543 
Gultured Pearls-.c+ccccccecccscocccecss kg 18,223 3,633 2,106 412 2,201 262 

Base Metals & Products++++-+s+ecsecsseceees, = = 117,096 = 12,709 = 7,669 
Siem fay SAGS boon cob oe cp deo BeaenopneNae m.t 1,988,521 93,418 195,670 10,707 121,573 6,481 

Steel Bars & Shapes +++++++eeeeeeeeees| ” 356,875 11,401 35,081 1,264 33,886 1,243 

Steel Plates (ungalvanized) --+-+-++++++-- ” 344,719 16,801 40,053 2,201 21,279 1,300 

COppersssereescesecrerererserececccccs ” 41,184 13,257 1,757 699 745 316 

iicicaliccs CM ssocinciien eric celine ort ne 2,213 2,261 277 327 160 229 

EEE Ri pasagnnsenopenenodoeecaponcdsc i 24,883 5,033 1,481 349 942 224 
Metal Products+++esesesesersssacesesecece! a a 21,845 aa 2,670 iT, 1,318 

Machinery & Transportation Equipment -:-- ba =m 88,835 = 13,062 er 7,882 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) -++--- = = 34,848 — 3,783 = 2,319 

Prime Movers +e+e-ereceererccesessvcs!| = = = cS al = = 

Metal Processing Machines -++++++e++++ = ry 74 - 74 a 3 

Textile Machines & Parts++++++e+se+ess rem rs 702 = 702 = 778 

Sewing Machines & Parts +s++reeseeesees) aa =i 1,462 = 1,462 = 705 
Electric Machines «e+cesesesctaccevesvece es fete oe > oo Pa ie 

Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators -+-> a of a 4 =e 

PiCGie Bulbs’ anecgosssdarseucssee<re} 1,000 per, 11,456 104 11,456 104 Tt6 65 
Transportation Equipment +++++++esesese+e| = a 8,032 = 8,032 = 4,790 

Railway Rolling Stock «++sseccesseeees! = a 1,530 rs 1,530 - 448 

Automobiles «cesssccscectcccsesessescs — a 1,091 - 1,091 164 193 

Bicycles & Parts +++s+sesecesececceeces m.t. = 378 = 378 64 193 

Ships eve sieve cess esisoeuvsepinsaesscewy® unit 30 5,032 30 5,032 ae 3,956 

PATA CELIANEOUR Miste\s1= sisce winiclele clvisit vie '> xle'eisinio's occ _ — 10,873 = 10,873 = 5,726 
Gamera cs cellerscccs tienes se ee lcecscsccics — 20,922 172 20,922 172 18,586 115 
Toys ccvccecccccecccccccscccescccsccees m.t 5,457 1,652 5,457 1,652 3,025 892 

Total Exports (incl. others) * SAR SADEL OSE — _ 723,816 ca 89,705 <a. 53,921 

Note: Figures of group total include others than represented. Figures for value are rounded under one thousand. 


Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance. 
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Fast, Dependable Liner Services 
Would—Wide Tanker & Tramp Services 


siaarekais 


President: KENSUKE MATANO 
Established 1899 


IINO KAIUN KAISHA.LTD. 


Head Office: I1!1NO Bidg., No. 6, 3-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyodaku, Tokyo 
Branches: Kobe » Osaka » Yokohama » Wakamatsu + Nagoyas 


Moji » Tokuyama « Otaru » Muroran * Maizurus 
New York «+ London + Bangkok = Taipei 


Cable Address: “IINO Tokyo” 


SUGAR, YEAST, 


ALCOHOL, AND - [AL-NIPPON 


WAREHOUSE. Si U 


DAI-NIPPON SUGAR MFE.CO.{TD. 


PRESIDENT: AITCHIRO FUJIYAMA 


4~1 Marunouchi Tokyo 
Tel. (27) 0100~0109 


Cable Address: SUGAR TOKYO 


Butanol 
Acetone 
Alcohol 
Solvents 
Plasticizer 
Streptomycin 


KYOWA HAKKO 
KOGYO KK. 


President - - - Benzaburo Kato 


Head Office : Daiichi Seimei Bldg. 
9, 1-chome, Yurakucho, Chiyodaku, Tokyo 
Tel: (28) 1511 (10) 
Factories : Hofu, Sakai, Fuji, Morioka, Akashi, 6, 3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, Japan 
Mie, Nishinomiya, Setaka 


DIESEL KIKI 
KABUSHIKI KAISHA 


BIRE << 2+ +> 0+ ++ or ogee oe ee 
TRANSIT so08 ct ef oe AGEIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE -: -- +: -- +> +> *> ++ +» FOREST 
BURGLARY :: --<:: +): -- + «+ + LIABILITY - 


FIRE & MARINE, 
INSURANCE CO.,LTD» 


HEAD OFFICE: 2, 1-chome, Shiba Tamura-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo S. 


OSAKA SHOSEN 


President: TAKEO ITOH 


I-chome, Sozecho, Kitaku, Osaka (Osaka Building) 


le 


es: Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
27-2551, 2561, 2571 Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


Brokers and Investment Bankers 


Your orders for both Japanese and 
American securities are solicited 


Free information available 


HEAD OFFICE: 

Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo 

Foreign Dept. Tel: 67-3992 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York 
; COrtlandt 7-5680 


MODERN FLEET OF 700,000 TONS D.W. 


Fast and Reliable Regular Freight Services: 


Eastbound Round-the-World ' 
(2 Sailings per month) 


is Japan/U.S:N.H. (via Panama)/Europe/London/Fer Eas}, 
Japan (via Suez) 


Westbound Round-the-World > 
(1 Sailing per month) | 


ee eee eon se 


Japan/Philippines/Singapore/Port Swettenham, Penang 
Colombo/Port Said/Genoa/Casablanca/New York 
and U.S.N.H./U.S. Pacific Coast/Japan 


Japan/Philippines. Japan/Okinawa. 
Japan/Malaya, Madras, Bombay, Japan/Malaya, Rangoon, 
Karachi. alcutta, 


Tapan/Seattle, Vancouver. an/Hongkong ok. 
Japan/Mexico, Canal Zone, ee Venezuela, vent ndies. 


MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 1, 2-chome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku," Tokyo 
TEL: 24-0161, 24-7981 Cable Address: ‘‘MITSUILINE TOKYO” 


World-wide 
Tramp 
Services 


eep in touch 


with Japan through 


complete 


foreign 


exchange 


banking 
Uy utes hikes facilities of 


ESTABLISHED. 1880 
rN Ni Be. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OTE-MACHI, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
184 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


LONDON BRANCH 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, Room 702, 61 Broadway 6th Floor, Mook i Sessler 3h 
’ ooke: 
UNITED KINGDOM New York, N.Y. ae _Brabourne Rook Calcutta 


